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In inviting attention to the Pennsylvania poets of the 
Provincial period, I am conscious of the danger involved 
in the title. That I incur the risk of being reminded that 
there were no poets in the Provincial period, I am well 
aware. 

But I am fortified to endure this criticism when I reflect 
that there are those who go so far as strenuously to deny 
the existence of any American literature, and who, even at 
this day, brush aside the achievements in American letters 
as unworthy the consideration of students of universal art 
in its several manifestations. Extremists are unsafe guides, 
and for a mind not judicially constituted I know of no 
course more likely to lead to a just estimate than to study 
extreme assertions on both sides, and then, disregarding 
both, to adopt a point of view midway between the two. 

Let us, then, assume that there is an American literature 
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to-day, and that there was a germ which properly may be 
termed national, and which flourished on Pennsylvania 
soil as early as the first decade of the eighteenth century. 
If I presume to speak of this germ as a literature, it will be 
understood that certain allowances must be made for the 
necessary limitations of language ; and if I venture to apply 
so august a name as poetry to a portion of the verse-writing 
of the period, the term must be accepted in its most elastic 
significance. 

Especially should we bear in mind the conditions which 
of necessity surround the creative faculties and hem in ar- 
tistic impulse in a new country, where men are brought 
face to face with a scarcely tamed nature, and where the 
daily pressure of material needs leaves scant margin for the 
cultivation of those nobler capabilities which, because they 
are finer, are assumed to be less essential. 

Whatever of art is to be found in the Pennsylvania of 
the early Colonial days exists in virtue of its inherent 
forces. It lives only because it is in principle immortal. 
If imagination had been capable of death, the conditions 
in Pennsylvania one hundred and fifty years ago assuredly 
would have killed it. 

But imagination lived; there was not only beauty, but 
the perception of it; not only the perception, but the ex- 
pression of it; here, then, are the elements of poetry, and 
if I can but show that the expression was adequate, I shall 
have proved my right to speak of the poets of the Provin- 
cial period. 

That nearly all the work of the time was based upon ac- 
cepted European models is a matter of course. The fact 
counts for nothing in forming an estimate of the writers at 
whom we are about to glance. 

The spirit and feeling may be national, but art in its 
essence is universal. And we are to remember that Pope 
and Dryden being then the literary dictators of Europe, 
their influence upon cisatlantic letters was paramount by 
a law of necessity. 

But there are yet other limitations. With regard to much 
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of the early Provincial literature it is hard to say whether 
it properly belongs to Pennsylvania, or is to be accounted 
an English flower temporarily growing in our soil. 

We do indeed find, in the earliest examples coming under 
our notice, that the subjects are American, though the 
treatment be not so. This is notably the case in what is 
probably the first metrical composition written in Pennsyl- 
vania,—namely, “‘ A True Relation of the Flourishing State 
of Pennsylvania,” by John Holme." 

The original MS. of this poem was presented to the His- 
torical Society by Rufus W. Griswold. It was printed in 
the Bulletin of the Society for 1845-47, and from a leaf of 
manuscript inserted in the volume I learn that Holme came 
to America about 1684, and that the poem was written— 
probably—in 1689. 

The composition begins sedately, with an Introduction : 


“Good people all, who dwell far off or near, 
And do desire the truth from hence to hear, 
Mark well the things which to you I relate, 
They will inform you of our happy state.” 


After which he dwells upon the excellence of the soil, 
the fruits, the fields, the sugar, the beasts, the fowl, the fish, 
the saw-mills, the schools, and even the inhabitants. Of 
himself he says,— 


“Tf those who know me not by name 
Do say: What fellow is this same? 
Where doth he dwell, is he a Friend ? 
Or is it safe for to depend 
On this report he doth indite? 

This answer unto such I write: 
In Philadelphia I do dwell 
And it is truth which I do tell.” 


1 From a carefully-prepared biographical notice of Holme, shown to 
me by Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., I learn that he came hither by way of 
Barbadoes, where he had been a sugar planter; that he was a man of 
wealth and social standing ; that he was appointed Justice of the County 
Court in 1690, and represented the city in the Assembly in 1692. Holme 
appears to have been a man of more than ordinary culture, and possessed 
a library which, in his day, was remarkably large and well selected. 
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And so on through a dozen more complacent lines. 

But if Holme’s poem was the first composition in Penn- 
sylvania, it holds that honor by only a narrow margin of 
time. 

In the Philadelphia Library there is a unique copy of one 
of the earliest books printed by William Bradford. 

This is Richard Frame’s “ Short Description of Pennsil- 
vania,” 1692. 

Very little seems to be known concerning Frame. He 
is not mentioned in Proud’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” and 
neither Mr. Wharton’s Essay on our Provincial literature, 
nor Mr. Fisher’s biographical notices contain his name. 

As a curiosity of literature the volume in the Philadel- 
phia Library is of deep interest. As verse the effort is 
beneath contempt. There are about one hundred and thirty 
lines of it, but I abstain from quotation. 

I mention Holme and Frame at the outset because I de- 
sire to dismiss them. They were not poets; yet a review 
of Provincial verse hardly can ignore them, because they 
were in a measure the pioneers in a movement of much 
import. That any one should express a thought in a coup- 
let was something, but it canhot be claimed that the gen- 
eral body of the literary work of the time was of suffi- 
cient fibre to be worthy of serious criticism. Then, too, 
as already remarked, the nationality of the verse was 
dubious. 

There, for example, was James Ralph, the friend of Frank- 
lin, who went to England in 1724, and between 1730 and 
1745 published a series of plays almost wholly English in 
atmosphere, and nearly all of which failed dismally at Drury 
Lane. Among them may be mentioned “ The Fashionable 
Lady,” “The Fall of the Earl of Essex,” “The Lawyer’s 
Feast,” “ The Astrologer,” ete. 

His poems include “ Clarinda,” “ Zeuma,”’ “ The Muses’ 
Address,” and one of much more note, that bitter attack 
upon Pope, induced by “ The Dunciad,” and entitled “ Saw- 
ney,” which the little nightingale of Twickenham honored 
with notice in the oft-quoted couplet,— 
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“Silence ye wolves, whilst Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making night hideous; answer him, ye owls.” 


Again, the chronicler sometimes is puzzled as to proper 
classification of the writers of this period. Satire, and that 
of the most virulent type, is so interwoven with the out- 
pourings of the muse as to make it doubtful whether the 
versifiers of the time have any claim to consideration in an 
essay on Provincial poetry. 

It is not easy, for example, to know where to bestow a 
writer like James Taylor, at one time Surveyor-General of 
the Province, and who resided in Chester County. His 
longest poem, published in 1728, and entitled “ Pennsyl- 
vania,” has certain merits considered as verse, but his 
“Story of Whackum,” ridiculing quack doctors, puts him 
in the list of satirists who are more pungent than poetical ; 
and there is another poem, published anonymously in the 
Mercury in April, 1731, and called “ The Wits and Poets of 
Pennsylvania,” which entitles the author to a like classi- 
fication. 

Franklin himself aspired to verse, and his jeu d’esprit called 
“Paper” is likely to survive, but he was hardly a poet. 
Neither can we consider him altogether sound as a critical 
judge of poetry. Nevertheless, he sometimes pointed with 
unerring finger. Thus, when he spoke of Aquila Rose as 
“‘a very tolerable poet,” he delivered himself of a just and 
well-balanced criticism ; first, because Aquila Rose is a poet, 
and secondly, because—having adjudged him worthy of 
this noble appellation—we must in honesty confess that he 
is only tolerable. That he is something more than a mere 
rhymester is shown not only by his mastery of the English 
heroic couplet, but by sudden gleams of imagination which 
bespeak true insight and inspiration. He was by birth an 
Englishman, but emigrated to this Province at an early age, 
and found employment in Bradford’s printing-office. It is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that his talent might 
have developed into something really worthy, had he not 
been cut off at the early age of twenty-eight. He produced 
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at least one fine lyric, which I shall quote by and by, and 
in the thin volume of his work which is preserved to us 
there are evidences of an appreciation of the beautiful, all 
too rare in our Colonial writers. 

The title-page of Aquila Rose’s volume bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 


Poems | On Several Occasions | By | Aquila Rose: | 70 which are pre- 
jixed | Some other Pieces writ to him, and to his Memory after his De- 
cease. | Collected and published by his Son Joseph Rose, of Philadelphia. 

| Philadelphia: | Printed at the New Printing Office, near the Market, 
1740. 
7 

And we are reminded of the singular persistence of hu- 
man frailty, from one generation to another, when we read 
in Joseph Rose’s advertisement or introduction to the vol- 


ume these words: 


“But many of his [Aquila’s] best pieces were lent out, after his De- 
cease, by my mother, to Persons who have forgot to return them: And, 
perhaps the publishing these few, will put them in mind of sending 
them to me.” 


After some three hundred lines of eulogy, we come to the 
collection proper, beginning with a translation of Ovid 
(Book I. of the second Elegy), followed by a rather more 
satisfactory rendering of the first book of the third Elegy. 
That the versification is fluent, and that it comes from a hand 
well practised in the mechanism of the art, is immediately 
evident. The opening of the third Elegy invites quota- 
tion,— ' 

“ When the sad Image of the Night came on, 
The last to me in Rome’s delightful town; 
When I recount my Joys and Pleasures there, 
Then slides along my Cheeks a briny Tear. 
The fatal Day had almost lost its Light, 
Vail’d by the Curtains of the Sable Night : 
Ceesar’s allotted Hour was nigh at Hand, 
When I must leave the Sweet Ausonian Land. 


How short the Space! Myself too unprepar’d, 
To be from all my Joys at once debar’d.”’ 
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This is quite in the manner of the best English verse of 
the time, and Rose reaches a yet higher level in describing 
the parting scene,— 






“T must resign, ’tis Death to stop my Flight, 
This last sad Hour must tear me from your Sight, 
T left my Words imperfect on my Tongue, 
And on each Friend with close Embraces hung. 
But whilst we speak and weep, the Morning Star 
Aloft in Heaven, scarce peep’d thro’ twilight Air. 
How grievous was the first Approach of Day, 
That forced Wife, Children, Friends and all away! 
Such searching Pain, my Friends, I felt for you, 
This last sad Time I bad you all adieu, 
As if my Limbs in adverse Halves were torn, 
One part to Stay, and One to Exile borne. 
So Priam look’d, When Greeks in Arms came down 
From out the monstrous Horse, and fir’d the Town.” 






















The thought of being cut off from the pleasures of life 
seems to have been a recurrent one. We find it cropping 
out in the creative, as well as in the translated, work. The 
line which I have quoted above from the third Elegy— 








“To be from all my Joys at once debar’d”— 


repeats itself in the musical song 







“To his Companion at Sea.” 


I cannot forbear quoting this entire: 










“ Debarr’d, my Friend, of all the Joys 
The Land and charming Sex can give, 

Nor Wind, nor Wave, our Peace destroys ; 
We'll laugh, and drink, and nobly live. 






“The gen’rous Wine imparts a Heat 
To raise and quicken every Sense. 
No Thoughts of Death or Bliss defeat, 
Nor Steal away our Innocence. 







“Secure, should Earth in Ruins lie, 

Should Seas and Skies in Rage combine; 
Unmovy’d, all Dangers we'll defie, 

And feast our Souls with gen’rous Wine. 
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‘For, should a Fear each sense possess, 
Of chilly Death and Endless Fate, 
Our sorrow ne’er can make it less ; 
But Wine alone can dissipate. 


“Then fill the Glass; nay, fill a Bowl, 
And fill it up with sparkling Wine ; 
It shall the strongest Grief controul, 
And make soft Wit with Pleasure join.” 


The call to fill the glass, followed immediately by the after- 
thought, “nay, fill a Bowl,” and the further adjuration to 
fill it up, lead one to suspect that Aquila was a bit of a bon- 
vivant, but such suspicion has no right to intrude itself upon 
an inquiry which seeks to be purely critical. 

The important fact for us to note is that this little piece 
has a lyrical quality not often surpassed among poems of 
its kind. It fairly sings itself and trips from the tongue 
with the agile movement of a cadence. The rhyme is per- 
fect, for we must remember that the “wine” and “join” 
of the last stanza not only have the indisputable authority 
of Pope, but that in the middle of the last century they 
were of precisely similar sound. From beginning to end 
there are none of those technical slips which the critics of 
that time so readily condoned, and which those of our day 
are so quick to condemn. 

The inscriptions to Richard Hill and to Sir William 
Keith are in the stock phraseology of works of that order, 
and scarcely call for comment. The lines “On the Death 
of his Friend’s much lov’d Child” are in a higher strain, 
and show imagination and originality. The versification is 
correct pentameter throughout. The same is true of the 
lines, “ To the Memory of his Sister, who died on his Birth- 
day.” 

I do not know how well his praise of that lady was mer- 
ited, but certainly it was well expressed,— 


“ Her Virgin Youth was past unknown to Strife, 
Each fleeting hour as if the last in life: 
No word from her e’er stole upon the Ear 
But what an Angel might delight to hear: 
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Actions received a tincture from her Heart, 
Unmix’d with Fraud, and unimproved by Art. 
* * * * * * 

‘Sweet as the op’ning Roses’ infant Bloom 
Who their own Lives in Fragrancy Consume.” 









The three following pieces were written for the boys who 
carried the weekly newspapers, and were used as appeals 
for the Christmas and New Year generosity of their patrons. 
They were composed respectively in 1720, 1721, and 1722, 
and doubtless subserved their purpose well. After some 
unimportant lines on the gift of a boat, there follow six 
verses written extempore, and the fact that they were so 
written is their sole excuse for being. 

Bound along with the thin volume of Aquila Rose’s 
poems, from which I have made the foregoing extracts (a 
volume, by the way, which is, I believe, quite rare, and to 
which I have had access through the courtesy of the libra- 
rian of this Society), is an elegy by Elias Bockett, of Lon- 
don. This poem was originally printed in the Mercury, 
June 25,1724. It isa dialogue between Damon and Marino, 
wherein the latter recounts to his friend the happenings in 
the Western world, and especially dwells upon the untimely 
death of Aminias (under which musical appellation Aquila 
Rose is mentioned). Marino tells how 

















“Merit like his cou’d ne’er be long unknown, 
His native Britain saw it not alone; 
Where e’er he came, distinguish’d it appear’d, 
At every Port Amintas was rever’d, 
Scarce was our Philadelphia in his View, 
Before his Fame o’er all the Province flew ; 
His Virtues Pennsylvania soon confest, 
They shone conspicuous, tho’ by Fate oppres’t ; 
Fate, even there, frown’d on the Bard awhile, 
But smooth’d her Brow at length and cast a flatt’ring smile.” 

















I pause to remark that Fate has been kept busy frowning 
upon the bard in Pennsylvania ever since. 

Mr. Bockett’s tribute is fairly well done. It is in accord 
with the classicism of the day, and is rigidly hedged in with 
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rhymed couplets, broken here and there by a triplet, after 
the Dryden and Pope manner. 

Another elegy, anonymously contributed, celebrates Rose 
under the name of Myris, but is inferior, I think, to Bock- 
ett’s. This also is bound with the poems. But the third, 
and much the best known of these tributes, does not appear 
in this volume. I refer to the elegy of Samuel Keimer, a 
name familiar to the readers of Franklin’s autobiography, 
and one to which the subject now naturally leads me. He 
arrived in Philadelphia probably late in 1731, and set up as 
a moral reformer. He proposed to teach the negroes to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and wrote in regard to this enter- 
prise,— 

“ Let none condemn this undertaking 
By silent thoughts, or noisy speaking ; 
They’re fools whose bolt’s soon shot upon 
The mark they’ve looked but little on.” 


Which would seem to be an insinuation that the hasty 
critic’s shafts often prove to be boomerangs. 

It is of Keimer that Franklin relates the droll incident 
touching upon his appetite for roast pig. Keimer came to 
Franklin and asked him to let his beard grow, because 
Moses had commanded that men should not “mar the 
corners of their beards.” Franklin agreed, provided Keimer 
would bind himself to abstain from animal food. Keimer 
assented, but soon broke down and invited his friends to 
sup with him upon roast pig. They accepted, but before 
they could arrive Keimer, whose appetite had been whetted 
by his unwonted fast, devoured the pig himself. It may be 
presumed that Franklin thereafter felt at liberty to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations in the matter of his beard. 

It is to be remarked that, up to this point, the imitation 
of accepted English forms is almost servile. 

This imitation, as I have already said, is inevitable, and 
constitutes one of the special restrictions of any art in a 
new land. An eminent critic’ has said of the American 


‘ Edmund Clarence Stedman, “ Poets of America.” 
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poet that “he represents the music and ardor of a new 
country . . . a new nation, yet not forced, like those which 
have progressed from barbarism to a sense of art, to create 
a language and literature of their own; a new land with an 
old language, a new nation with all the literature and tradi- 
tions behind it of the country from whose colonies it has 
sprung.” And again: “The thought and learning of this 
people began in America just where it had arrived in the 
motherland at the dates of the Jamestown and Plymouth 
settlements.” 

It is well that these facts should be pointed out to us, for 
we are apt to forget how largely they enter into a proper 
critical estimate of the literary product of the period under 
review. 

But we must pass on to greet a writer of larger calibre 
than those whom we have been considering. 

In 1758 a little poem called “The Invitation” was sent 
anonymously to the editor of The American Magazine, and 
was seized upon with avidity and published, with the fol- 
lowing note: “ This little poem was sent to us by an un- 
known hand, and seems dated as an original; if it be so, 
we think it does honour to our city.” Shortly afterwards 
an Ode on Friendship” and one on “ Wine” came from 
the same source, and a “ Night-Piece” made its appearance. 
All were published promptly, and received commendatory 
notices from the editor, who seems especially to have been 
delighted with the “Ode on Wine,” concerning which he 
said, “It is wrote with much poetic warmth,” and then 
continues, “‘ These pieces, and some others of his, fell into 
our hands by accident, soon after the appearance of ‘ The 
Invitation,’ which was found among the rest; and we reckon 
it one of the highest instances of good fortune that has be- 
fallen us, during the period of our magazine; that we have 
had an opportunity of making known to the world so much 
merit, we mean in consideration of his circumstances and 
means of improvement.” 

These are strong words. If the MS. of a poetical aspir- 
ant of this our day were to receive such treatment at the 
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hands of an editor, I hardly know what would happen. I 
am not sure but that the shock would prove too much for 
the nervous system of the bard. 

But it is time to give the name of the author of these 
inspiring pieces. It is Thomas Godfrey, the son of a 
glazier who lived in Philadelphia, who was noted as a 
mathematician, and who was probably the inventor of the 
quadrant which has been called Hadley’s. . 

Godfrey appears to have possessed a talent for music and 
painting but little below that which he had for poetry. He 
rose quickly in the public esteem, and was patronized by 
the principal literati of the Province. His poems were 
collected in 1765 and published in a quarto volume at 
Philadelphia, under the title, “ Juvenile Poems on Various 
Subjects, with the Prince of Parthia, a Tragedy.” From a 
copy of this volume in possession of the Historical Society 
I make the following extract from “ The Invitation.” 


DAMON. 
“ Haste! Sylvia! haste, my charming maid! 

Let’s leave these fashionable toys; 

Let’s seek the shelter of some shade, 
And revel in ne’er fading joys. 

See spring in liv’ry gay appears, 
And winter’s chilly blasts are fled ; 

Each grove its leafy honours rears, 
And meads their lovely verdure spread !” 


Damon goes on to make love to Sylvia in approved fash- 
ion, and the latter, after an amiable return of his senti- 
ments, confesses that she is quite ready to quit the unreal 
diversions of town life for the bucolic pleasures which he so 
eloquently portrays. She closes the poem with these words: 


“ How sweet thy words! but, Damon cease, 

Nor strive to fix me ever here; 

Too well you know these accents please, 
That oft have filled my ravish’d ear. 

Come, lead me to these promis’d joys, 
That dwelt so lately on thy tongue; 

Direct me by thy well known voice, 
And calm my transports with thy song!” 
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Perhaps the first thing which strikes one in this versi- 
fication is its extreme correctness. Its mechanism is nearly 
without a flaw, and this very fact militates against the satis- 
faction derivable from it as poetry. It is certainly less lyr- 
ical than the song of Aquila Rose which I quoted a few 
moments ago. It lacks the “first fine careless rapture” 
which should show itself in the work of a young man of 
twenty-two, if it shows itself at all. We feel that Damon 
and Sylvia are very lovable young people, and we cannot 
deny that they give musical utterance to their mutual ad- 
miration ; but we are conscious all the while that somebody 
is pulling the wires which cause Damon’s eyes to roll and 
Sylvia’s gentle breast to heave. The poet has not quite 
enough art to conceal his art, and the stage effect is spoiled 
by an unfortunate glimpse of the deus ex machina. 

The same defect mars the “Verses Occasioned by a 
Young Lady’s asking the author What was a Cure for 
Love ?”’ published also in 1758. 


“From me, my Dear, O seek not to receive 
What e’en deep-read Experience cannot give. 
We may, indeed, from the Physician’s skill 
Some medicine find to cure the body’s ill. 
But who e’er found the physic for the soul, 
Or made the affections bend to his controul?” 


We here inevitably are reminded of Macbeth’s 


‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” 


though the universality of the sentiment in its application 
is sufficient to acquit Godfrey of a charge of plagiarism. 

The “ Ode on Friendship,” owing to the fact of its being 
written in the irregular versification usual to this form, 
moves more freely and we see less of the wires. It reaches 
well up towards the heroic at its climax. I can afford room 
only for a single stanza, the sixth: 
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“ Round the field Achilles flies, 
For Hector he cries, 
At length the Trojan chief espies, 
Horribly glorious midst the war, 
Upon his bloody shield the God of day 
Darts pendant rays; 
The crimson mirror far 
Reflects the blaze; 
And all around him glories play. 
Patroclus’ mantle loosely flung, 
The pledge of brave Achilles’ love, 
And by the fair 7Zgina wove; 
Upon his manly shoulder hung.” 


The “ Epistle to a Friend, from Fort Henry” brings us 
back from classic fields to our own beloved soil. It was 
written when the author was a lieutenant in the Pennsyl- 
vania forces garrisoned at Fort Henry, and contains a pict- 
ure (one of the very few preserved) of the distress of our 
frontier settlers, and of their sufferings at the hands of the 
savages who laid waste their homes. 

It is regrettable, however, that there is more of historic 
truth than of poetry in these lines: 


“Tf in this wild a pleasing spot we meet, 
In happier times some humble swain’s retreat ; 
Where once with joy he saw the grateful soil 
Yield a luxuriant harvest to his toil, 
(Blest with content, enjoyed his solitude, 
And knew his pleasures, tho’ of manners rude) ; 
The lowly prospect strikes a secret dread, 
While round the ravag’d cott we silent tread, 
Whose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 
Or roves a captive on some hostile land, 
While the rich fields, with Ceres’ blessings stor’d, 
Grieve for their slaughtered, or their absent lord.” 


I pass over some pastorals and other pieces to direct your 
attention to “ The Court of Fancy,” which is, perhaps, God- 
frey’s chief title to fame. There is here a sense of the 
picturesque rarely discoverable among versemen of the 
Colonial period. Moreover, Godfrey provides us with an 
atmosphere for his picture,—an attention to one’s artistic 
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needs which one learns to appreciate after a few weeks’ 
work among the early Pennsylvania writers. 


‘“‘ Methought I pensive unattended stood, 
Wrapt in the horrors of a desert wood ; 
Old night and silence spread their sway around, 
And not a breeze disturb’d the dread profound.” 


After describing the temple, he gives us this description 
of the goddess herself,— 


“ High in the midst, rais’d on her rolling throne, 
Sublimely eminent bright Fancy shone. 
A glitt’ring Tiara her temples bound, 
Rich set with sparkling Rubies all around ; 
Her azure eyes roll’d with majestic grace, 
And youth eternal bloom’d upon her face, 
A radiant bough, ensign of her Command, 
Of polish’d gold wav’d in her lily hand; 
The same the Sibyl to Eneas gave, 
When the bold Trojan cross’d the Stygian wave.” 


Contrast this with the description of Delusion, — 


“ Now swiftly forward false Delusion came, 
Wrapt in a fulvid Cloud appear’d the Dame. 
Thin was her form, in airy garments drest, 

And grotesque figures flamed upon her vest; 

In her right hand she held a magic glass, 

From whence around reflected glories pass. 
Blind by the subtle rays, the giddy crowd 
Rush’d wildly from the Dome and shouted loud. 
The few remain’d whom Fancy did inspire 

Yet undeceiv’d by vain Delusion’s fire.” 


It is clear that the author got his idea of the transition 
from the Court of Fancy to that of Delusion from Chaucer’s 
“ House of Fame,” wherein the change is from the House 
of Fame to that of Rumour. We know, indeed, that he was 
a student of Chaucer, from his paraphrase of part of the 
poem, “The Assembly of Foules,” and from the internal 
evidence of other portions of his work. 

There is also an echo of Pope in “ The Court of Fancy,” 
which is a poem that ought to be read in its entirety, and 
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which I shall mar by only one further quotation. It is but 
just, however, to direct attention to the propriety and ele- 
gance of the allegory. The offspring of the muses, Poetry, 
Painting, and Music, are the attendants upon Fancy, in the 
character of the three masters, Homer, Apelles, and Timo- 
theus, and the scheme is worked out with a fidelity and 
consistency much to be commended. 

That our poet had a becoming sense of modesty is shown 
in the humble position assigned to himself among the at- 
tendants upon the goddess Fancy,— 


“Close at her feet, a Bard, in raptures lost, 
Was plac’d, and wildly round his eyeballs tost. 
Great Fancy was his theme! the soothing strain, 
In floods of pleasure, thrill’d thro’ ev’ry vein.” 


The year following the publication of “The Court of 
Fancy,” the remarkable song called “ Victory” made its 
appearance in the Pennsylvania Gazette. It is a pean of 
triumph, filled with loyalty to Britain, and exhibits to a 
degree too pronounced for our present taste the machinery 
of the classic school of English verse. 

The piece opens with a picture of Britannia reclining 


“On a soft bank, wrapt in the gloomy groves, 
(Thro’ which Ohio’s ever rolling wave, 
Unaw’d by moons, meandring wildly roves, 
And sweetly murm’ring seems to mourn the brave). 


“ Her spear and laurel wreath aside were thrown, 

The big round pearly drops each other trace 

From her bright eyes in gushing torrents down, 
And wash’d the roses from her beauteous face.” 


The construction here leads me to call attention to the 
singular want of perception which characterized all the 
early versifiers in the matter of tenses. It seems strange 
that one familiar with classical models could speak of the 
pearly drops that trace each other from SBritannia’s eyes 
and wash’d the roses from her face. Yet similar slips are 
of frequent occurrence, and probably have made themselves 
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uncomfortably felt in some of the quotations already given. 
This, however, merely as parenthesis; I must not delay 
Britannia in her quest,— 


“*¢ And why, (then cry’d the bright angelic maid) 
Why is my breast a prey to foul despair? 
It is but folly thus to mourn the dead, 
No longer then I’ll idly loiter here. 


‘**T’ll seek where Victory her seat doth rear, 
And all around her pow’rful influence spread, 
She yet perhaps may listen to my pray’r, 
And grant revenge for ev’ry gallant shade.’ ” 


And so the bright angelic maid spreads her sunny wings 
(a proceeding which leads one to fear a mixing of meta- 
phors, and causes surprise that Britannia was not repre- 
sented as a full-fledged goddess) and flies to the palace of 
Victory. The massy gates standing ajar disclose the celes- 
tial beauty within, but the gates are guarded by the porter, 
whose name is Horror; and at his side stand grim Death 
and shivering Fear. There, too, are Pain and Sorrow; but 
I cannot describe the scene half so well as does our poet,— 


“ Clad in deep sables Sorrow did appear, 
All wan and ghastly with dejected eye, 
Eager she treasur’d ev’ry Widow’s tear, 
And murmur’d ev’ry helpless Orphan’s sigh. 


“‘ High on her shining seat was Victory plac’d, 
Sweet were her smiles, but dreadful was her frown, 
Her left hand with the spreading palm was grac’d, 
And in her right she held the Victor’s crown.” 


And now come four lines of unusual brilliancy and 
color,— 


“One perfect Ruby was her glitt’ring throne, 
Gold were th’ ascending steps, but smear’d with blood, 
Close by her side bright laurel’d Glory shone, 
And Fame with her loud sounding Trumpet stood.” 


There is a haunting cadence here which somehow makes 
one think of Thomas Gray. Apart from the sense, the 
VoL. xvi1.—2 
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verses just read might be slipped in between two stanzas 
of the “ Elegy written in a Country Church-yard” without 
injury to the perfect unity of that well-nigh perfect poem. 

It is one of those coincidences which occur so often in 
literature, and about which criticism so often wanders off 
into idle conjecture. 

Britannia makes her obeisance to Victory in the great 
hall 


“ Around (whose) wall, in curious niches plac’d, 
The imag’d Heroes sternly frown’d in gold,” 


and enters complaint that the goddess once smiled upon 
her arms,— 


“*¢ But now in vain, forsook by heav’n and Thee, 
In vain they strive, their courage all is vain ; 
Tho’ the dear prize is Fame and Liberty, 
They see triumphant slaves and dread the chain.’ ” 


The goddess promises much glory for the future, and 
with a tribute to Britain’s fleet and a touching allusion to 
General Wolfe, who is compared to the noble Decius, the 
poem comes to an end. 

I have spoken of this production as a remarkable one, 
because it is so different from the prevailing manner of the 
time, and because ‘it contains certain stanzas and single 
lines of real felicity. It cannot be said that the imagination 
displayed is of a particularly high quality, but the handling 
of the theme is respectable, and in places skilful. Of the 
structure the extracts offered furnish a sufficient notion. 

I can pause only to mention a “ Paraphrase on the First 
Psalm,” quite a commonplace piece of work; and a “ Can- 
tata on Peace,” addressed to “ Mr. N. E.” (presumably Rev. 
Nathaniel Evans). The scene of the last-named poem is 
the banks of the Schuylkill, and the verse is fairly musical. 
There are also songs, addressed, in true classic style, to the 
Celias and Sylvias of the poet’s acquaintance, but which 
have lost their interest with the passing of the occasions 
which inspired them. 

We come now to a work of unusual significance, from 
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the fact that it was probably the first attempt made in 
Pennsylvania at dramatic composition. I refer to “The 
Prince of Parthia,” a tragedy composed by Godfrey in 1759, 
and which he finished somewhat hurriedly during a tem- 
porary residence in North Carolina, in order that it might 
be in season to be performed by the company of players at 
Philadelphia. 

This haste is quite evident in the later scenes, and some 
of the elisions and false quantities are very trying to a deli- 
cately-attuned ear; nevertheless, we should go far astray 
did we brush aside the piece as unworthy of consideration. 
It has passages of great nobility, and is an essential ele- 
ment in the literary product of the period under review. 

“The Prince of Parthia” does not strictly observe the 
“‘unities” of the classic drama, and while it actually is im- 
proved by its departures from the rigid limitations of its 
class, we are forced to note these departures as a defect 
when we come to pass critical judgment upon the piece as 
a work of art. 

Otherwise the tragedy is wrought out on correct lines, 
and the management of the action combines good taste 
with a nice attention to the exigencies of stage presentation. 

I should say that “ The Prince of Parthia” is one of the 
very few examples of a closet drama which is at the same 
time a practicable acting play. No one who has not tried 
knows how much cleverness is necessary to effect this 
combination, and the writers of our own time might take a 
valuable leaf from Godfrey’s experience in this regard. 

The scene of the tragedy (which consists of the canonical 
five acts) is laid at Ctesiphon, the story being the old one 
of a good king, a false queen, a noble son, and a wicked 
son, and the complications thence arising being similar to 
those with which we are familiar in Shakespeare and the 
French tragic writers. The love-story is delicate and ten- 
der, and Godfrey, in his arrangement of the sequence of his 
scenes, has displayed a sense of the law of contrast,—a 
quality in which the Colonial poets were strangely deficient. 
There is some strong writing in the sixth scene of Act 
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II., where Arsaces visits Bethas in prison. Greater poets 
than Godfrey would have no cause to be ashamed of blank 
verse such as this,— 


BETHAS. 


“ Away, away. 
Mock with your jester to divert the court, 
Fit scene for sportive joys and frolic mirth ; 
Think’st thou I lack that manly constancy 
Which braves misfortune, and remains unshaken ? 
Are these, are these the emblems of thy friendship, 
These rankling chains, say, does it gall like these? 
No, let me taste the bitterness of sorrow, 
For I am reconcil’d to wretchedness. 
The Gods have empty’d all their mighty store 
Of hoarded ills upon my whitened age; 
Now death—but oh! I court coy death in vain, 
Like a cold maid, he scorns my fond complaining.” 


Or again, note these almost Shakespearian lines spoken 
by Arsaces in Act IV., Scene 4. 


ARSACES. 


“ Why should I linger out my joyless days, 
When length of hope is length of misery ? 
Hope is a coz’ner, and beguiles our cares, 
Cheats us with empty shows of happiness, 
Swift fleeting joys which mock the faint embrace ; 
We wade thro’ ills pursuing of the meteor, 
Yet are distanc’d still.” 


But for the false accent of the last line this passage would 
be technically perfect. Written by a youth of Godfrey’s 
years and under the conditions of his environment, it is 
remarkable. 

The fifth scene of this act is almost a paraphrase of 
“Hamlet.” Just as Hamlet visits Gertrude to upbraid her, 
and is reinforced in his purpose by the appearance of the 
late king’s ghost, so, by a slight alteration in the situation, 
Thermusa, the queen, visits her son Arsaces, and is struck 
with terror by the apparition of the ghost of the murdered 
king, her husband. 
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Note the similarity running like a thread through the 
dialogue,— 
ARSACES. 


“What means the proud Thermusa by this visit? 
Stoops heav’n-born pity to a breast like thine? 
cx * * 


x * * 


Why gaze you on me thus? Why hesitate?” 


QUEEN. 


“This, with the many tears I’ve shed, receive.” 
( Offers to stab him.) 


ARSACES. 


“ Nay, do not mock me with the show of death 
And yet deny the blessing. 
* * * * 


* * * 


Why drops the dagger from thy trembling hand? 


* * * * * * ~ 


Why this pause?” 


QUEEN. 


“Tt surely was the echo to my fears, 
The whistling wind, perhaps, which mimick’d voice; 
But thrice methought it loudly cry’d, ‘ forbear!’ 
( Ghost of Artabanus rises.) 


‘Save me, oh, save me, ye Eternal pow’rs! 
See, see, it comes surrounded with dread terrors, 
Hence, hence! nor blast me——” 


And even as Shakespeare shows that the ghost is an 
hallucination existent only in the mind of Gertrude, so 
Godfrey makes his ghost apparent only to Thermusa. 
And he does this in precisely the same way and in almost 
identical language,— 

ARSACES. 


““ Your eyes seem fix’d upon some dreadful object, 
Horror and anguish cloath your whiten’d face.” 
- * * * * * * 


QUEEN. 
“What! Saw’st thou nothing?” 


ARSACES. 
“ Nothing.” 
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QUEEN. 
“ Nor heard?” 


ARSACES, 
“ Nor heard.” 


The plagiarism here is so magnificent that we almost 
applaud its boldness. The ghost does not appear as a char- 
acter at all, but is merely shown upon the stage so that the 
audience may understand the vision in the queen’s disor- 
dered brain. But Godfrey does not stop here. He delib- 
erately slashes a line from “ Macbeth” to fill out his scene 
from “ Hamlet,” and rechristens the whole as “ The Prince 


of Parthia” — 
QUEEN (addressing ghost). 


** Ah, frown not on me— 
Why dost thou shake thy horrid locks at me? 
Can I give immortality?” 


I note these appropriations rather for the purpose of 
showing Godfrey’s close study of the universal poet than 
with a view to finding fault with his tragedy. There is 


enough in it of original thought to carry it through bravely. 

But it is time to leave this work. Before I do so, how- 
ever, I must quote the charming song—almost in the man- 
ner of Waller—which enriches the otherwise sterile fifth 


act,— 
“Tell me, Phillis, tell me why 
You appear so wondrous coy, 
When that glow, and sparkling eye, 
Speak you want to taste the joy? 
Prithee give this fooling o’er, 
Nor torment your lover more. 


“While youth is warm within our veins, 
And nature tempts us to be gay, 
Give to pleasure loose the reins, 
Love and youth fly swift away. 
Youth in pleasure should be spent, 
Age will come, we’ll then repent.” 


“The Prince of Parthia” may be regarded as an histor- 
ical tragedy, though the author has not hesitated to depart 
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quite widely from history. According to Tacitus, Strabo, 
and Josephus, Queen Thermusa was the wife, not of Arta- 
banus, but of Phraates, Artabanus being the fourth king 
of Parthia after him. In other ways also he has deviated, 
but he amply has atoned for these lapses in the artistic truth 
of his characterizations. 

In taking leave of Godfrey, I naturally am led to speak 
of one who was his close friend, and who wrote the appre- 
ciative memoir prefixed to the volume just noticed. 

I refer to the Rev. Nathaniel Evans, born in Philadelphia 
in 1742, and sent as missionary to New Jersey by the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel. This writer seems to 
have been fired with that enthusiasm for the muse which, 
in his day, was too often but an affectation, and in our day 
is nearly always a theme for jest. At the opening of his 
preface he says,— 

“Poetry has been accounted the most peculiar of all the 
liberal arts, and it is the only one in the circle of literature 
which a man of common capacity cannot, by mere dint of 
constant application, become master of.” 

And again,— . 

“The prose writer may indeed warm his reader with a 
serene and steady fire; he may keep up his attention with 
the energetic, the flowing period. But the poet’s it is to 
wrap him in a flame,—to dissolve him, as it were, in his 
own rapturous blaze.” 

One who speaks thus must be a man of sentiment, sus- 
ceptible to outward impressions and strongly guided by the 
artistic impulse and the poetic view of nature and life. 
And there are indications in his work that these tendencies 
were developed by the accidents of his career. Having 
gone to England upon the taking of his degree at the Phila- 
delphia Academy, he returned thence in December, 1765, 
having had for his fellow-passenger (among others) the 
lady who figures in our Colonial literature under the pseu- 
donyme of Laura. This lady was Miss Elizabeth Graeme, 
a daughter of Dr. Graeme and granddaughter of Sir W. 
Keith, a woman of unusual gifts, who afterwards became 
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the wife of a Scotchman named Hugh Ferguson, and at 
whom it will be convenient for us to glance at this time. 

I am unable to state how far the acquaintanceship be- 
tween Laura and Evans was of a romantic origin and char- 
acter. But certainly it influenced his verse, if not his life, 
and many of the best pieces in the poems (published in 
duodecimo in 1772) are the addresses and replies of these 
congenial friends. 

The volume opens with an elegy upon Evans, written by 
Laura, and conceived in a spirit of fervor and devotion. 
To turn from this production to the parody on Pope’s lines, 
‘Eloisa to Abelard,” is immediately to become aware of 
Laura’s versatility and wit. This parody, by the way, was 
the occasion of much pleasant raillery between Laura and 
Evans. The latter accepts the lines as good-humored 
banter, and writes in reply,— 


“T lately saw, no matter where, 
A parody by Laura fair; 
In which, beyond dispute, ’tis clear 
She means her country friend to jeer; 
For well she knows her pleasing lays 
(Whether they banter me or praise, 
Whatever merry mood they take) 
Are welcome for their author’s sake.” 


To which Laura replies,— 


“* Laura to Damon health doth send, 
And thus salutes her saucy friend.” 


And after laughing at him for supposing himself to have 
been in her thoughts, she exclaims,— 


“Unhappy me! who ne’er could dream 
That you should think yourself the theme,” 


and proceeds to make very fine mince-meat of him, thus: 


“You want to prove, in wondrous haste, 
That Laura, too, has Stella’s taste ; 
As if it must directly follow, 
Since you are favored by Apollo, 
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That he his choicest gifts must send 

To every scribbling female friend. 

I thank you, sir—you’re wondrous kind ! 
But think me not so vain or blind 

As to believe the pretty things 

Your muse, with ease, at Laura flings.” 


And so the carte-and-tierce goes on apace pleasantly 
enough, and with no little brilliancy in sally and repartee. 

But Evans’s mood was serious at times, and he seems also 
to have been moved by love of his native land and desire 
to celebrate in song her glories. 


“Shall fam’d Arcadia own the tuneful choir, 
And fair Sicilia boast the matchless lyre? 
Shall Gallia’s groves resound with heav’nly lays 
And Albion’s poets claim immortal bays? 
And this new world ne’er feel the muse’s fire; 
No beauties charm us, or no deeds inspire? 
O Pennsylvania! shall no son of thine 
Glow with the raptures of the sacred nine?” 


This extract is from the “‘ Daphnis and Menalcas,” a pas- 
toral eclogue written in 1758, when the poet was but sixteen ! 

Of the epistolary odes to various friends I think silence 
the kindest criticism. The “ Panegyric” to the memory of 
General Wolfe is in a higher key. There is a fine heroic 
swing in this, for example : 


“ Where great St. Lawrence rolls its awful flood, 
He, daring, led Britannia’s warrior-band, 
Scal’d its proud banks, and pierc’d the desert wood, 
That veils the horrors of the hostile land. 
* * * * - * 
“Now lights his vengeance on the dastard foe— 
So once Pelides, on the Trojan field 
(Whilst death stood glaring on his crimson’d shield), 
Fill’d every trembling Dardan heart with woe.” 


The “ Elegy to the Memory of Theophilus Grew, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the College of Philadelphia,” is rather 
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commonplace, and the same confession must be made in 
regard to the remaining pieces in this form. 
There is an “‘ Anacreontic Ode,” beginning 


“‘ Hence with sorrow, spleen, and care! 
Muse, awake the jocund air; 
Wreathe thy brows in myrtle twine, 
And assist the gay design ; 

Strike the trembling string with pleasure, 
Till it sound the enchanting measure,” 





which has a free movement and some beauty, and there are 
occasional songs that linger affectionately in the ear, but 
Evans does not appear to have had the lyrical gift of his 
friend Godfrey. There is nothing in him like the song in 
“The Prince of Parthia,” or the pretty lyric of Aquila 
Rose, both of which I have quoted. As to his imitations 
of Horace, they do not imitate, and hence fail at the point 
where they make their appeal to our judgment. Writers 
are apt to think that what they do least well is precisely 
their main excellence, and it is one of the thankless offices 
of criticism to point out these errors, and try to show 
wherein merit really resides. And so, in Evans, we seem 
to find his best work where he has laid the least stress. 

I have time only to mention the pieces in Latin, of which ; 
the “Carmen Pastorale,” beginning ; 





eo ae 





“ Urbs colitur priscis gquondam celeberrima Scotis,” 


is probably the best. 
I may take advantage of this opportunity to enumerate 
F | certain minor versifiers, whom the chronicler has no right 
wholly to ignore. John Solomon, a professor of French, 
established himself in Philadelphia, and, seemingly with a 
view to obtaining pupils, sent a communication to Franklin 
| which was without signature, and which duly appeared in 


Se ee a ee 


— 


the Pennsylvania Gazette for August 2,1736. It was accom- 
panied by a sonnet written (as was also the letter) in 
French, wherein Mr. Solomon scouts the notion of riches 
being essential to happiness : 
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“ Oui, je Vai dit cent fois, ce n’est que fiction 
De croire le répos attache a opulence.” 


Nevertheless, Mr. Solomon appears to have appreciated the 
necessity of obtaining an income. 

Of more interest to us is a German paraphrase of several 
portions of Scripture from the pen of the hermit John 
Kelpius. These may be found in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
of March 31, 1742. 

Kelpius also composed a Book of Hymns, which were 
done into English verse by Christopher Witt, and more 
especial reference to which may be found in Watson’s 
“Notes on the Early History of Germantown.” 

These references to the Pennsylvania Gazette bring to mind 
a group of writers, who, though perhaps of minor note in- 
dividually, composed a body of prose and verse of no little 
importance in estimating the value of the literary output of 
the Provincial period. There was William Lowry, the 
author of several Latin odes and other pieces, a good 
sample of whose powers may be found in a Carmen Gratu- 
larium to Governor Thomas, which appeared in Franklin’s 
Universal Magazine in 1741, though I believe the authorship 
is not undisputed. 

There, also, was John Beveridge, a Scotchman, who, in 
1758, was appointed professor of languages in the College 
of Philadelphia, and an interesting obituary notice of whom 
appears in the Gazette for July 2, 1767. In 1765 he put 
forth a small collection under the title, ‘‘ Hpistole et alia 
quedam miscellanea,”’ which contains some lyrical work of 
merit. Beveridge was accounted the best writer of Latin 
verse in the Province. 

Nor must we forget Francis Daniel Pastorius, who com- 
posed sundry acrostics and other pieces addressed to the 
daughters of his friend Thomas Lloyd, with whom Pastorius 
came to America in 1683; nor David James Dove, whom 
Mr. Graydon mentions as a popular satirical poet about 
1750. Dove was the first master of the Germantown 
Academy, coming to that position in 1762. His composi- 
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tions are largely political and personal satires. His attack 
upon William Moore, of Moore Hall, is very bitter, and 
its title, “‘ Washing the Black-a-moor White,” furnishes a 
clue to its quality. 

We are reminded also of William Rakestraw, who, in 
1707, was charged with writing “several scurrilous libels 
and rhymes against the proprietor.” 

Also of David French, who presented certain poetic 
translations of some of Anacreon’s odes and two of the 
elegies of Ovid. 

I must mention, too, in passing, Susanna Wright, who lived 
near Philadelphia, removing later to the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. Her muse was religious, and she displayed more 
piety than poetry; nevertheless, she had a certain noble 
quality of utterance which we may not judiciously despise. 

The same remarks apply to Hannah Griffitts, daughter of 
Thomas Griffitts and granddaughter of Isaac Norris, senior, 
who composed some religious verses of merit, and was 
rated highly by her contemporaries. 

It is sufficient here merely to catalogue the names of John 
Wilcocks, who produced pastorals, epigrams, and fables of 
considerable wit and elegance; Joseph Brientnall, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and the first secretary of the 
City Library Company, who was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Junto ; and James Logan, who, though a finished 
scholar, was not distinctively a poet. The latter translated 
the Distichs of Cato into English verse for the use of his 
daughters. He also wrote Latin verses, and produced a 
Greek ode of some distinction. 

Reference to James Logan induces mention of Thomas 
Makin, who, in 1728-29, dedicated to Logan two Latin 
poems which are still, I believe, in the collection of manu- 
scripts preserved at Stenton. One is entitled “ Encomium 
Pennsylvanie,” and the other “In Laudeo Pennsylvanie,” 
from which one may infer that Makin was possessed of a 
due share of State pride. I find a copy of the latter piece, 
together with an English rendering, in Proud’s “ History 
of Pennsylvania” (Vol. IT. pp. 360, 361). It opens thus: 
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“ First, Pennsylvania’s memorable name 
From Penn, the founder of the country, came; 
Sprung from a worthy and illustrious race, 
But more ennobled by his virtuous ways,” 


Which reminds one of those adolescent excursions into the 
realms of the muses, wherein we are taught the order of the 
alphabet through the medium of a jingle. Even now my 
ears are ringing with the theme,— 


“A was an apple-pie,” etc. 


And these reflections lead me to speak of “‘ Kawanio Che 
Keeteru; a True Relation of a Bloody Battle fought be- 
tween George and Lewis, in the Year 1755,” ' said to be by 
one Nicholas Scull, and beginning 


“There liv’d a man not long ago——” 


Ah! who can hear that line without thinking of the 
immortal gentleman who leaped into a bramble-bush and 
discovered a homeopathic cure for lost eyesight? 

Lack of imagination seems to be the prevailing difficulty 
in these productions, and we find the same conditions in the 
work of William Satterthwaite, an Englishman, and a per- 
son of some learning, who is chiefly memorable as the 
author of a poem written in 1738, and entitled “‘ Mysterious 
Nothing.” Of this piece I would say that the title precisely 
describes the contents. Mr. Satterthwaite wrote also an 
“Elegy on Jeremiah Langhorne,” and a poem called 
“ Providence ;” but Mr. Satterthwaite was not a poet. 

This stigma, however, does not apply to John Dommett, 
whom Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher (in his admirable paper 
on Provincial literature) styles the first “ professional poet” 
that our country produced. 

We may, without much reluctance, dismiss the works of 
John Parke, a native of Delaware, who became interested 
in verse-writing while a student in the college at Philadel- 


1 The title is in the Indian language, and is expressive of a hero 
relying upon God to bless his endeavors, 
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phia, and who made a fair translation of the Odes of 
Horace. He produced also “ Virginia; a Pastoral Drama,” 
which is sufficiently pastoral, but not very dramatic. 

I can stop only to mention the names of Charles Osborne 
and Joseph Watson, who were clerks in the office of Charles 
Brockden, and who made some pretension to literature, and 
can only refer to Henry Brooke as the author of “ A Dis- 
course on Jests.” 

These writers exhibit some descriptive power, but usually 
fail to rise to anything approaching fervor. And this re- 
calls to my mind that one of the most remarkable descrip- 
tions which Colonial literature affords is that contained in 
the Rev. Dr. Smith’s poem on visiting the Academy in 
Philadelphia in June, 1753. In this folio of some three 
hundred lines he speaks of Penn, whose form he sees in 
the clouds, where he,— 


“With sky-tinged mantle clad, and lifted hands, 
In act to touch the string, majestic stands.” 


Considering how fundamental is the injunction of Friends 
to “ plainness of speech, behavior, and apparel,” it is rather 
startling to think of William Penn dressed in a sky-blue 
mantle and playing the harp. Nevertheless, we must make 
due allowance for the poetic license. 

Dr. Smith’s funeral sermon upon W. T. Martin was per- 
haps his ablest production, and it has for us an added in- 
terest on account of the elegies of the Rev. Jacob Duché, 
assistant minister of Saint Peter’s, and of Paul Jackson, 
which appeared in the same volume. Still more by reason 
of the elegy written by Francis Hopkinson, and prefixed to 
Dr. Smith’s sermon. 

Hopkinson was a profound lawyer and a man of varied 
talents and wide scholarship. He excelled in music and 
poetry, and had some knowledge of painting. As a 
humorist and satirist he ranked very high. His first poem 
appeared in the first number of the American Magazine, 
being an “Ode on Music.” This was followed by two 
poems, after Milton, and by an “ Ode on the Morning,” and 
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other verses. In 1758 appeared a poem “ On the Invention 
of Letters and the Art of Printing,” which Professor Smyth, 
in his very interesting volume on the“ Philadelphia Maga- 
zines,” attributes to Hopkinson. 

It may be noted, however, that this writer’s fame rests 
chiefly upon his occasional pieces. “The Battle of the 
Kegs ;” ‘“ Treaty, a Poem,” written on the banks of the 
Lehigh in 1761; ‘“ Science, a Poem,” written in the year 
following, and other like works, attest his powers. He died 
in 1791. 

From “ Science” I make the following extract : 


“ Goddess sublime! on whose advent’rous wing, 
Like the sweet lark, fleet fancy mounts to sing ; 
Whether it chance to please thee, youthful queen, 
With airy step to grace the rural scene; 

Or softly languish thro’ the breezy grove, 

In all the dying tenderness of love: 

Whether thro’ some untrodden flow’ry way 
With contemplation mild, thou lov’st to stray ; 
Or on a tempest’s rapid fury rise, 

And dip thy plumage in the wat’ry skies ; 

Or moonlight wand’ring by the wave-worn shore, 
Wait on old ocean’s melancholy roar: 

Where’er thou art, once more my prayer attend, 
Once more, celestial muse, thy influence lend.” 


The opening stanza of “ The Battle of the Kegs” jingles 
musically, but is very like doggerel : 


“ Gallants attend and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty ; 
Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia City.” 


There are several songs and other lyrics which I should 
like to quote, did space permit, but I must content myself 
with referring the student to the volume of the “ Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Francis Hopkin- 
son, Esq., printed by J. Dobson at Philadelphia, 1792,” 
which I have examined with some care. 

Among the best pieces of book-making which came from 
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the press of William Bradford were the “ Familiar Epis- 
tles of Beveridge,” some of which were done into Eng- 
lish by Stephen Watts, Alexander Alexander, and Thomas 
Coombe, Jr. 

The latter gentleman also wrote a poem called “ Edwin, 
or the Emigrant,” which he dedicated to Goldsmith, and 
which is a continuation of the story of the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage.” It is said to have been written with a view to dis- 
couraging emigration to this country, and by its unattractive 
pictures of the condition of the people here was certainly 
calculated to produce that effect. Along with “ Edwin” are 
printed some small pieces, including ‘“‘ The Unfortunate 
Lovers,” etc., but the quality of the work is mediocre. 

The same criticism must be passed upon much of the 
anonymous verse contributed to the American Magazine about 
this time. Side by side with the poetry of Godfrey, Hop- 
kinson, and others, we find such pieces as “‘ The Squabble, 
a Pastoral Eclogue,” “‘ The Manners of the Times, a Satire 
by Philadelphiensis,” ‘‘A Panegyric, by Strephon,” which 
appears to be a reply to the “Satire,” and many odes on 
“Liberty,” ‘“ Oppression,” and kindred themes, inspired, 
doubtless, by the resistance of the Colonies to Great Britain, 
none of which command our attention as poetry. 

Occasionally, however, the investigator is rewarded by 
finding work of a higher order, such as that of George 
Webbe, the author of “ Bachelor’s Hall,’’ who, in addition 
to that rather creditable performance, published a short 
piece in praise of Pennsylvania, and other minor poems. 
Webbe, it will be remembered, was engaged with Keimer 
in the publication of the Pennsylvania Gazette, and was in 
some measure a patron as well as a devotee of the muse. 

Indeed, an examination of the columns of the periodical 
press of the time reveals a large body of verse, much of 
which is creditable, some of which is very bad, and a little 
of which deserves to be called by the noble name of poetry. 

It has been my endeavor, in reviewing the verse-makers 
of the Provincial period, to arrive at a fair notion of the 
poetic feeling and of the general culture which prevailed. 
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That the proportion of wheat to chaff is distressingly smal? 
may as well frankly be conceded; but when the conditions 
are fully considered, I think the fair-minded critic must 
admit the creditable character of the literary product of the 
time; and I believe that the literary stucent of Pennsylva- 
nia letters who has heretofore passed over, as utterly sterile, 
the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century, will 
modify his opinion so soon as he devotes to the study of this 
period the care and attention without which no just estimate 
is possible. 


VoL. xvu.—3 
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THREE CRITICAL PERIODS IN OUR DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND DURING THE LATE 
WAR. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS H. DUDLEY, LATE UNITED 
STATES CONSUL AT LIVERPOOL. 


In the various conflicts which take place in the world 
diplomacy often performs an important part, second only 
to that performed by the men in arms upon the bloody 
field. The war of the Rebellion in the United States was 
no exception to this rule, and diplomacy on several occa- 
sions played its part, and a very important part, in the 
struggle. 

England, at the commencement of the war, outside of 
her trade with us, had no particular regard for the people 
of the United States. She looked with a jealous eye on our 
growth and prosperity as a nation; and the fact that the 
people in the Northern States generally were in favor of 
developing the resources of their own country by a pro- 
tective tariff, which the English regarded as interfering with 
their trade and limiting their market for their manufac- 
tured commodities, created anything but respect for the 
people of the North. 

The English system of a duty for revenue only, or what 
they termed free trade, at the time it was introduced by Sir 
Robert Peel and adopted by Parliament, was supposed, by 
its advocates, would be followed by all other governments 
and become the universal economic principle among all 
civilized nations. If this had proven true England would 
then have been, what she desired to be, the great workshop 
of the world for manufactured commodities; but, unfortu- 
nately for her hopes, the other nations did not all see it as 
she did, and some of them refused to follow her example; 
among them was the United States. 

England soon had to learn another unpleasant lesson, that 
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the United States were disposed to manufacture some things 
for themselves rather than buy everything from her. Then, 
too, the energy which we displayed in commercial matters, 
in building ships and pushing our commerce with all parts 
of the world, was distasteful, if not injurious to her trade. 
She did not like our sharp competition upon the ocean. 
Our republican form of government, too, did not inspire 
her aristocracy or the other monarchial nations of Europe 
with regard. The republic of the United States had been 
looked upon as a constant menace to England and all other 
monarchial governments, and will continue to be so long 
as we remain a united country. These were some of the 
reasons which had an effect in moulding public opinion in 
England unfavorably towards our country before the war 
commenced. 

The great mass of their people, therefore, had no love for 
us at the time when the war broke out. They were quite 
willing, if not desirous, to see us disrupted and our pros- 
perity checked. There is not much doubt that England 
thought it was her true interest that our power as a nation 
should be broken. The only thing that troubled her was 
the fear that the war might cut off or interrupt her supply 
of cotton. This alone disturbed her. 

Soon after the election of Mr. Lincoln the leaders of the 
Confederacy in the South sent over two ambassadors in an 
unofficial capacity to apprise the English and French gov- 
ernments what the South contemplated in inaugurating the 
Rebellion. They were to secure the co-operation of these 
governments if it were possible to do so. If they could not 
obtain this co-operation at once, they were to pave the way 
for friendly intercourse and recognition at an early day, 
after the Rebellion should have been commenced. These 
envoys were Thomas King, of Georgia, and Dudley Mann, 
of North Carolina. On their arrival in England they had 
an interview with Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell, the 
one the Premier and the other the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. What took place at these interviews is not known, 
other than unofiicially, and from reports which were given 
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out at the time. These reports informed us that they had 
been well received, and had obtained assurances that if the 
Rebellion was a success, and assumed the proportions which 
it afterwards did assume, that then the Confederacy would 
be recognized by England, and commercial relations estab- 
lished. These ambassadors were equally successful in their 
conference with the Emperor Napoleon, and obtained simi- 
lar promises from him. He, too, did not like a republican 
form of government any more than England did, and was 
quite willing to see the great republic broken. The promises 
received from these two nations, though in an unofficial form, 
gave great encouragement to the South, and had much to do 
with the inauguration of the Rebellion. They looked upon 
these promises as making success almost certain. 

The States in the South, one by one, passed the ordi- 
nances of secession, and the so-called Confederacy was 
formed. Beauregard opened his batteries on Fort Sumter 
and the war began. It was very evident from the com- 
mencement that the South not only had the sympathy of 
the people of England, but that the English stood ready 
to assist them in every way they could. I speak now of 
the great mass of the English people. One war-vessel, the 
“ Oreto,” afterwards known as the “ Florida,” had been built 
in Liverpool for the rebels by William C. Miller & Sons, 
the senior member of which firm was, during the time of 
her construction, an officer in the employ of Her Majesty’s 
government, with an office in the Custom-House in Liver- 
pool. This vessel was in the river Mersey, being fitted out as 
a war-steamer, at the time when the “ Trent” difficulty oc- 
curred. Even before this period, however, many blockade- 
runners had been chartered, and were then actively engaged 
in carrying supplies and munitions of war from England to 
the rebels in the South. 

Such was the condition of affairs in England at the time 
when Mason and Slidell were seized and removed from the 
English steamer “Trent” by Captain Wilkes, commanding 
the United States steamer “San Jacinto.” Although Mr. 
Seward wrote a most friendly and conciliatory despatch to 
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the English government as soon as he had been informed 
of the seizure, even before he had received any complaint 
or even notice from England, the English, on their part, at 
once seized upon the occasion as a proper time for them to 
carry out their promises made to the Confederate ambas- 
sadors, King and Mann, to recognize the South and take up 
arms in their behalf. 

Public sentiment became very strong and bitter against 
the United States. The feeling ran all one way. The cry 
was for war, even before they knew whether the act of Cap- 
tain Wilkes would be approved or condemned by our gov- 
ernment. The great mass of the people did not seem to 
care what we said or did. We had insulted their flag and 
they wanted to fight us. They desired their government to 
strike, and at once. 

As a matter of form, in order to justify themselves before 
the world in the course they intended to take, the question 
of the right to make the seizure on the “ Trent” was referred 
to the law officers of the crown. These officers gave an 
opinion that the United States had no right to make it. 
The strange thing about this opinion and the action of the 
government was the fact that England had always claimed 
the right of search as against the United States, and had 
actually exercised this right in some hundreds of cases, by 
boarding United States vessels sailing under our flag and 
taking from them not only English subjects whenever found 
on board, in the same manner that Captain Wilkes had done 
in taking Mason and Slidell from the steamer “ Trent,” but 
in many instances taking American citizens as well from our 
ships and impressing them as seamen into the English ser- 
vice. England had carried the doctrine of the right of 
search so far as to go to war with the United States in 1812 to 
maintain this principle. She had fought this war out rather 
than yield this right, and peace had been concluded between 
the two countries, leaving it an unsettled question. Up to 
the time of the “ Trent” difficulty England had never relin- 
quished this right, which her own law officers now pro- 
nounced illegal, and for exercising which in this one instance 
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she was now ready to declare war against the United States. 
No more strange and inconsistent conduct than that of Eng- 
land on this occasion can be found in history. It is a singu- 
lar fact that the treaty of peace between England and the 
United States, made in December, 1814, and known as the 
Treaty of Ghent, does not so much as mention the right of 
search, or refer to it in any way. 

Earl Russell framed an offensive despatch, addressed to 
our government, complaining of the seizure, and demand- 
ing the surrender of Mason and Slidell. This despatch was 
written as an excuse for the war which they intended to 
declare, and was couched in such language as to bring it 
about. If this despatch had been sent in the way it was 
written it would undoubtedly have precipitated a war be- 
tween the two countries. We could never have afforded to 
surrender Mason and Slidell at the dictation of such a de- 
spatch. Our government would never have done it. Our 
dignity and self-respect as a nation would not have per- 
mitted us to do so. That England at that time intended 
war with us cannot be doubted. Everything indicated this. 
Punch, the great English cartoonist, published its celebrated 
cartoon of Britannia resting her elbow on a loaded cannon, 
pointing towards the United States, with this inscription 
under it,—“‘ Waiting for an answer.” 

Preparations for war, and war at once, on an extensive 
scale were commenced by the English government. It 
issued an order to fit out and prepare immediately all its 
war-vessels for sea, and hired steamers and merchant-ships 
as transports to carry troops, munitions of war, and supplies 
to Canada and Halifax. These vessels were taken up and 
loaded and despatched as fast as possible with troops and 
war-materials; and thousands of troops and tons of am- 
munition and war-supplies of every kind were landed upon 
our continent, ready for the conflict. A proclamation was 
issued by the government, prohibiting the export of salt- 
petre, powder, cannon, arms, lead, and munitions of war. 
It was said at the time that orders were also issued for the 
construction of six more iron-clads as soon as it was possible 
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to complete them. One thing is very certain, no steps were 
left undone by the English government to prepare for imme- 
diate war. And all this, as has been stated, was done before 
the United States had time to explain, justify, or disavow the 
seizure of Mason and Slidell. It did not seem as if England 
was willing even to give time for an answer to be made. 

It is the custom of the English government that impor- 
tant despatches from the Foreign Office, addressed to other 
governments, shall be submitted to the Queen for her ap- 
proval, before being forwarded. The offensive despatch 
prepared by Earl] Russell in this case, addressed to our gov- 
ernment, was taken to the Queen. It was placed in her 
hands while she was sitting at the bedside of her sick hus- 
band, the Prince Consort. She betrayed emotion while 
reading it, which was observed by the Prince. He turned 
and asked her what it was that so disturbed her. She told 
him, and expressed her displeasure at the language and 
tone of the despatch. He asked to see it. It was handed 
to him, and after he had read it over he remarked, “ This 
will never do; it must not be sent in this form; it is couched 
in offensive language, such as will irritate and provoke a 
war between the two nations.” He asked for a pencil, and 
they propped him up in bed; he took the pencil and went 
through the despatch, striking out the offensive and harsh 
language, and interlined it so as to modify and tone it down. 
After he had gone through it and made these alterations, 
he requested the Queen to have it sent in the form as he 
had changed it. This wasdone. The despatch as modified 
was respectful in language and tone, and the United States 
government acceded to the demand and surrendered Mason 
and Slidell, and thus put an end to the intended war; and, 
by so doing, at the same time settled the question of the 
right of search among the nations of the world once and 
forever, and in accordance with what we as a nation had 
claimed and contended for almost from the formation of 
our government up to that time. The despatch written by 
Mr. Seward on this occasion was probably the most able 
state paper he ever wrote. 
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During the “ Trent” difficulty John Bright, of Rochdale, 
played a very important part, which should not be forgotten. 
It is due to history no less than to his memory that it should 
be mentioned. 

Mr. Bright was friendly to the United States, and had not 
permitted his feelings to be distorted or his judgment per- 
verted. He knew the Rebellion had been. inaugurated to 
extend and perpetuate human slavery. He knew, too, that 
the success of the South would fasten and rivet more firmly 
the shackles upon the slave. He did not desire this. He 
was opposed to human slavery and opposed to war; but 
among his countrymen at that time he stood almost alone. 

His neighbors and friends at Rochdale tendered him a 
banquet, to be given on the 4th day of December, 1861, for 
the purpose of enabling him to express his views upon this 
question, which was then agitating all England. It was 
when the excitement ran the highest. The “Trent” incident 
was the only topic of conversation, and the opinions were 
all one way,—in condemnation of the United States. There 
was not a newspaper of any consequence in the kingdom 
that excused the act or said one word in extenuation, and 
scarcely a voice was raised in our favor. It was at such 
a time as this that Mr. Bright was invited by his neighbors 
to attend this banquet. A mutual friend asked me if I 
would like to be present. I told him I would. I had never 
seen John Bright. On the afternoon of the day we took 
the cars for Rochdale, and reached there about seven o’clock 
in the evening. It was a murky, cold, dark night, such as 
one often experiences in England. My friend said it would 
be unfair to Mr. Bright to call on him at his house at that 
time, as he would most likely be thinking over what he 
intended to say. I agreed with him, and we went directly 
to the hall where the banquet was to be held. The room 
was large; my friend found a seat had been assigned to me 
on the raised platform at one end of the hall, and he sug- 
gested that I should take it, whilst he would take one imme- 
diately below the platform. No persons were in the room 
except ourselves, but it soon began to fill, and all the seats 
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were occupied. Just before the time set for the banquet 
a side door was opened and several gentlemen entered and 
took their seats on the raised platform where I was seated. 
A stout gentleman took a seat by my side. Very soon after 
taking it he turned and said, “I presume this is Mr. Dudley, 
the United States consul at Liverpool?’ I answered that 
it was, and he replied, “‘ My name is John Bright.” This 
was my introduction to Mr. Bright, and the commencement 
of a friendship which continued until his death. He com- 
menced to converse, and told me that he felt the weight of 
the responsibility resting upon him that night heavier than 
he had ever felt it before. He seemed exceedingly de- 
pressed. I said to him in reply as many cheery words as I 
could, but I did not know at that time what I learned after- 
wards, that he had a letter in his pocket from his friend, 
Richard Cobden, declining to come out and sustain him 
(Bright) in the stand which he had resolved to take; not 
that he differed from him in sentiment, but he did not think 
it was necessary for him and Bright to make the sacrifice ; 
that they were not called upon to do so. I was informed 
about this letter some time after the banquet had been 
given, and of Mr. Bright’s answer to it, telling Mr. Cobden 
that he was wrong in the position he had marked out; that 
they each had a duty to perform; that they should stand up 
for the right without regard to the consequences or what 
others might say or do; that neither had a right to shirk 
this duty. 

As soon as the banquet had been partaken of, Mr. Bright 
arose and made that memorable speech which stands forth 
to-day as one of the finest specimens of forensic eloquence 
in the English language. He spoke for nearly two hours, 
and concluded with these words,— 

“ Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhonored independence or not, I know 
not, and I predict not. But this I think I know, that in a 
few years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen 
in the North will be thirty or even fifty millions,—a popu- 
lation equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. When 
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that time comes I pray that it may not be said among 
them that, in the darkest hour of their country’s trials, 
England, the land of their fathers, looked on with icy cold- 
ness, and saw unmoved the perils and calamities of their 
children. As for me, I have but this to say. I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship of this 
country ; but if all other tongues are silent mine shall speak 
for that policy which gives hope to the bondsmen of the 
South, and which tends to generous thoughts, and generous 
words, and generous deeds between the two great nations 
who speak the English language, and from their origin 
alike are entitled to the English name.” 

This speech made a profound impression both in England 
and the United States. It was published in all the leading 
newspapers of the kingdom, and read generally by all the 
people. 

It required a degree of moral courage and patriotism 
such as you rarely see in these times, for a man to stand up 
as John Bright did on such an occasion as this, in the face 
of an almost infuriated people, and make the speech he 
made. To my mind it was one of the grandest spectacles 
I ever witnessed. To me it seemed almost like another 
Curtius, who was willing to plunge into the chasm to save 
Rome. Bright stood alone in England when he arose to 
make this speech, but when he sat down there were hun- 
dreds, including such men as Richard Cobden, William E. 
Foster, the Duke of Argyle, Professor Cairns, Professor 
Beasley, and Charles Edward Rawlins, who were ready to 
gather around and stand by him. These men did come 
forward and raise their voices for the right in the mighty 
struggle with slavery and the slave power which was then 
going on in the United States, and their influence was after- 
wards felt throughout England and continued to be felt so 
long as the war lasted. 

I must digress for a moment and note an incident that 
should be remembered. Some years after this James Bains, 
an Englishman, residing at Manchester, a friend of John 
Bright, and a great admirer of Abraham Lincoln, conceived 
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the idea of presenting Mr. Lincoln with a marble bust of 
John Bright. I was asked if I would send this gift to Mr. 
Lincoln when it was completed, and I promised to do so. 
The bust arrived at my office in Liverpool on the day we 
received the sad intelligence of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. 
I wrote to Mr. Bains, and asked him, now that Lincoln was 
dead, what I should do with the bust. He replied, “ Give 
it to the people of the United States.” And I forwarded 
it to Washington; and this bust now stands somewhere in 
the White House, probably without a history or so much 
as a name attached to it to tell who it is. 

The history of the despatch prepared by Earl Russell, 
demanding the surrender of Mason and Slidell, was not 
known until some time after the “ Trent” difficulty had been 
settled. It came out in this way: Lady Cowley, the wife 
of Lord Cowley, the British minister at Paris at that time, 
was a very intimate friend of Queen Victoria’s before either 
were married. They were young girls together, and the 
friendship formed in youth continued, and was kept up 
until after Victoria came to the throne. Lady Cowley was 
in the habit of visiting the Queen quite frequently. While 
on a visit to her at Windsor Castle the Queen told her all 
about the despatch, and how the Prince Consort had altered 
it whilst lying on his death-bed. The Queen remarked that 
this was the last official act of his life, and went on to say 
that she was rejoiced to think that this act was in the 
interest of peace between the two nations. 

I became acquainted with these facts in relation to this 
despatch at the legation in Paris. I was on a visit to 
Judge William L. Dayton, our minister. One morning Mr. 
Dayton received a letter from Lord Cowley, requesting him 
to call on Lady Cowley during the day, stating that she was 
anxious to see him. He showed me the letter, express- 
ing curiosity as to the cause of its being written. He 
ordered his carriage during the forenoon and drove to the 
British legation and saw Lady Cowley. She told him that 
she had just returned from a visit to the Queen, and that 
while there the Queen had informed her about the despatch 
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and the changes made in it by the Prince Consort, with the 
request that she (Lady Cowley) should communicate the 
facts to Judge Dayton with the view of their being made 
known to the people of the United States; that this was the 
reason for her sending for him. The judge informed me 
during the evening of what Lady Cowley had told him, and 
wrote the same to the State Department at Washington. 

Up to the time of the “ Trent” difficulty the North had not 
made much progress in putting down the Rebellion, or dis- 
played very much skill in conducting the war. The fight 
at Bull Run had not redounded much to our credit; Vicks- 
burg had not been taken, and the bloody battles which after- 
wards took place had not been fought. England had not 
formed a very high opinion of our soldiers, or of our mili- 
tary skill or ability to carry on a war. The London Times 
and other leading newspapers of Great Britain had said 
over and over that a people educated as ours were, and 
brought up with republican ideas such as we had, would 
never do for soldiers; that they would not submit to the 
military discipline necessary to make soldiers. They might 
be drafted into the army, but when the army was formed 
it would be nothing more than a mob of men, and would 
break into pieces like a rope of sand when the first strain 
should be put upon it. This was the opinion generally 
entertained by their people. The English at that time re- 
garded a war with the United States as a very small matter ; 
they believed if it took place we would be an easy conquest 
for them. They changed this opinion before the war was 
over, and learned that an educated people, brought up under 
a republic, with republican ideas, submitted to military dis- 
cipline, and made as good soldiers as any the world has ever 
seen, quite equal to those brought up under a monarchial 
government. 

I was dining with Sir William Brown, of Liverpool. 
The dinner had been given to the judges of the Court of 
Assizes. My seat was next to an English admiral. During 
the dinner he turned in a condescending manner and asked 
me if we had any news from the war. I answered, yes, 
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that there had been a naval engagement, a fight between the 
‘“‘ Monitor” and the “ Merrimac.” He made a remark in 
effect asking me if I regarded such an insignificant affair as 
worthy of much consideration. I told him that I did; that 
I regarded it as the most extraordinary naval fight that had 
taken place during the century. I shall never forget the 
contemptuous look he gave as he turned from me. I said 
nothing more to him, or he to me. It took time for the 
English mind to grasp and take in the importance of this 
engagement. Two weeks afterwards the London Times 
came out with a long editorial, commenting upon this fight 
and its importance in naval warfare, and winding up with 
the startling statement that England had no navy; all she 
had, the paper went on to say, was a parcel of old tubs that 
would not stand up for an hour before the “‘ Monitors” which 
were being constructed in the United States. England had 
come at last to realize the effect and consequences of this 
battle. I wrote home to the State Department that there 
was now no longer danger of intervention on the part of 
England in behalf of the South. And I would say here 
that this fight between the “ Monitor” and the “ Merrimac” 
did more to preserve the peace between England and the 
United States than any other event that took place during 
the war. England was quite willing to strike at us if she” 
could do so without getting hurt herself. It was fear rather 
than love that prevented a conflict between the two nations, ——_~ 

The next critical period in our diplomatic relations was 
when the French Emperor, Napoleon the Third, conceived 
the idea of recognizing the Confederacy and taking the risk 
of a war with the United States, provided England would 
join him. I obtained early information of what was going 
on at the French court. I learned that the Emperor had 
made up his mind that the time had come to redeem the 
promises made to the Confederate envoys, King and Mann, 
to recognize the Confederacy. To ascertain whether Eng- 
land would join him he sent over a special ambassador 
to London to interview the government and, if possible, 
obtain its co-operation. His plan was for both govern- 
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ments to recognize it simultaneously and then join forces, 
raise the blockade, and establish the Confederacy. As soon 
as I learned of the arrival of the ambassador in London I 
sent for a member of the English Parliament who resided 
in Liverpool, and who held the closest relations with Mr. 
Gladstone, the then Chancellor of the English Exchequer. 
I knew that any communication that I might make to this 
person would be carried to Mr. Gladstone, who would in- 
form the government, and this was what I wanted. I told 
him of the arrival in London of this ambassador from the 
French court. He had not heard of it, and was incredulous 
at first. I convinced him of its truth, and told him that 
while I had no expectation that any information I might 
give him would result in anything, yet I wished him to 
know what was going on, and the effect it would have if 
the French ambassador succeeded in his mission. I ~ ll 
to him, “ You must understand that a recognition of the 
Southern Confederacy at this time would be followed by war 
with the United States ; it means mediation on the part of 
the French and English governments, and mediation means 
war.” I then told him that there was a very considerable 
element among the people in the Northern States, belong- 
ing mostly to the Democratic party, composed largely of 
foreigners, who had not entered heartily into the war; that 
many of them had gone so far as even to oppose the war, 
and that these men were ready and willing to take up arms 
in behalf of the government if England should attempt 
to take part in it. I informed him that a war with England 
would be popular with these men, and if it took place I 
would go home myself and undertake to raise an army of 
five hundred thousand men in the North, without one cent 
of bounty, for the purpose of invading Canada; and just as 
certain as the sun would rise, if England should take this step 
she would lose Canada and all her other British possessions 
in North America. I admitted to him that they might suc- - 
ceed in establishing the Confederacy, but, if they did, it 
would be at a great sacrifice on their part as well as ours. 
I told him to strike at us if they wished to do so, but I 
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wanted them to fully understand what the consequences 
would be. I said, “ Your treasury will be emptied, your 
business at home and abroad injured, your commerce swept 
from the ocean by our cruisers, and you will lose forever ~~ 
your possessions on the North American continent.” I told 
him this was certain to follow. I then called his attention | 
to the injury England had already done us in the war; how 
she had raised a loan for the Confederates to enable them to 
carry on the war; how our commerce had been swept from 
the sea by the cruisers which England had built and sent 
out to make war upon us; how they had sustained the 
rebels by the arms, munitions of war, and supplies they 
had sent them; and how it would have been impossible for 
the South to have carried on the conflict for one year if it 
had not been for the aid and assistance which they had re- 
ceived from England.’ I knew the man I was talking with, 
and I knew what I said would be communicated to Mr. 
Gladstone as soon as it was possible for him to do it. I had 
the pleasure to learn that he took the next train for London 
and went directly to Mr. Gladstone’s house. I followed him 
in a later train and went to the legation, where I had a 
conference with Mr. Adams, and told him what I had done. 
Mr. Adams approved of my action, and in an interview with 
Earl Russell the next day confirmed the statement that I 
had made. What took place in the English Cabinet, in 
their discussions upon this question, we have never been in- 
formed; the only thing we know is this, that the proposal 
made by the French Emperor was declined by England, and 
a bloody war thus averted. 

The third incident where diplomacy played an important 
part during the war was in relation to the building of the 
two war-vessels for the Confederate government by the 


‘I reported no less than one hundred and thirty steamers sent out 
from England to run the blockade and carry war-material and supplies 
for the rebel army. These were in addition to the sailing-vessels en- 
gaged in the same business. The sailing-vessels generally landed the 
supplies at Bermuda or Nassau, and then they were loaded on the 
steamers and run through the blockade into some of the Southern ports. 
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Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead. They were called the 
“rams,” because of the projection built on the stem of the 
ships for butting and sinking vessels they might come in 
contact with. They were called and known as Laird’s 
“rams.” John Laird, the senior member of this firm, was 
a member of the English Parliament at the time they were 
being built. I was early informed of their construction,—in 
fact, almost as soon as the keels were laid,—and communi- 
cated the matter to our government, and sent duplicates of 
my despatches to Mr. Adams, our minister in London. One 
was christened at the time of the launching as “ El Tous- 
soun,” and the other as “ El Monassir.” After the vessels 
were launched it was given out that they were intended for 
the Egyptian government. The collector of the port at Liv- 
erpool told me this. I informed him that he was mistaken ; 
that I knew they were being built for the Confederacy ; that 
Captain Bullock, the Confederate naval officer in England 
at that time, had made the contract with the Lairds for 
their construction. They then gave out that they belonged 
to M. Bravay, a Frenchman residing in Paris. We applied 
to the French government, and were enabled to show the 
untruthfulness of this pretence. 

Mr. Adams made complaint to the English government, 
and asked it to take steps to stop their sailing. Earl Rus- 
sell replied that it was necessary for the English govern- 
ment to be furnished with evidence proving that they were 
being built for the Confederates before it could take any 
action in the matter, and requested that the United States 
consul at Liverpool, if he had any evidence, should submit 
it to the collector at that port. I took the ground that 
when the representatives of a foreign government gave 
notice to the government to which they were accredited 
that they had reason to believe that the laws of neutrality 
were being violated by any of the subjects belonging to that 
government, and pointed out the particulars wherein they 
were being violated and the parties who were doing it, that 
then it was the duty of the government which had the courts 
and all the legal machinery for doing it to make the inves- 
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tigation and ascertain if the charges were true or false; and 
if true, take the necessary steps to prevent their violation, 
and not throw it upon the foreign government to do this. 
The action of the United States towards England had always 
been right the reverse of what England was now doing. 
During the Crimean war in 1855, Mr. Barclay, the English 
consul at New York, wrote Mr. Crampton, the English 
minister at Washington, that he had reason to believe that 
the barque “ Maury” was being fitted out in New York as a 
cruiser for Russia against England. Mr. Crampton wrote 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, and he communicated 
with Mr. Cushing, the Attorney-General, who directed the 
United States district attorney at New York to take im- 
mediate steps for the detention of the vessel, and this was 
done. In 1838, during the Canadian rebellion, the United 
States, at the instance of England, passed a special act of 
Congress to prevent our people from aiding the rebellion. 
I prepared a pamphlet containing the correspondence in the 
case of the “ Alabama” and the barque “ Maury” and the 
special act of Congress just referred to, to show the differ- 
ence between the United States and England in the enforce- 
ment of neutrality. 

I sent a copy of this pamphlet to all the members of the 
House of Commons, the leading members of the House of 
Lords, and many of the prominent people in the kingdom, 
The English government, in a despatch dated September 25, 
1863, addressed to Mr. Adams, refused to pass a new law to 
preserve its neutrality. 

It seemed to me to be a great hardship for the English 
government to throw the burden of vindicating its laws 
upon the United States, especially when we had no power 
to compel any one to give evidence or testify. But inas- 
much as it refused to do anything until we should fur- 
nish the evidence, I undertook the task, and employed 
counsel to prepare such affidavits as we could procure to 
make out the case. The great difficulty we had to contend 
with was to get any one to testify; we had no means to 
compel them to do so, and those who knew the most were 

VoL, xvul.—4 
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the least willing to give evidence; indeed, they generally 
were directly interested in concealing from us the facts 
which they knew. Even those who were not interested and 
had knowledge, as a rule, would not testify or aid us, be- 
cause it would injure them in a business point of view in a 
hostile community such as Liverpool was at that time. It 
seemed to me to be worse for us than the task which was 
imposed upon the Israelites of old to make bricks without 
straw, because we had not only to make the bricks without 
the straw, if we could do so, but had in addition all the people 
arrayed against us, doing what they could to thwart us. In 
many instances persons who gave us information were turned 
out of employment, and were unable afterwards to obtain 
work in Liverpool, because they had aided us. To this ex- 
tent was public feeling carried. One can therefore under- 
stand how hard the task must have been to procure any 
evidence. We did our best, and had such affidavits as we 
could obtain served on the collector at Liverpool, in con- 
formity with Earl Russell’s directions. At the same time 
we sent duplicates of the affidavits to Mr. Adams, our 
minister in London, who laid them directly before the gov- 
ernment at the Foreign Office. We did this in order to 
preclude any question being raised as to the sufficiency of 
the notice we gave. We deemed this all the more necessary 
from the fact that it was evident from the first that the 
English government did not intend to assist us in any man- 
ner. Mr. Adams and myself were satisfied that it in- 
tended to throw every obstacle it could in our way, and 
permit the vessels to sail if it were possible to do so. In 
answer to the demand made by Mr. Adams to detain these 
vessels, Earl Russell, after he had taken time to consider 
the matter, wrote that the English government did not re- 
gard the evidence which we had put in as sufficient to 
warrant it in stopping the vessels. After writing this de- 
spatch, Earl Russell started for Scotland, and whilst there 
delivered his celebrated speech at Blair-Gowrie. In this 
speech, which was published in all the leading newspapers, 
he went over the matter and gave an explanation of the 
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action of the government in refusing to detain the vessels. 
He claimed that it was the duty of the American govern- 
ment not only to procure actual and positive proof that the 
vessels were being built for the Confederate government, 
in contravention of the English laws of neutrality, before 
it could take action, but that the evidence itself, so fur- 
nished, must be credible evidence. He used this term 
“credible evidence” because among the affidavits that 
had been sent to the English government there was one 
made by Clarence Randolph Young, who had been purser 
on board the steamer “ Alabama,” and who was conversant 
with all the doings of the Confederate government in 
Europe with regard to the construction of war-vessels. He 
had left the “ Alabama” and was in Liverpool. He knew, 
what everybody in Liverpool knew, except the officers of 
Her Majesty’s government, that these vessels were being 
built for the Confederates. I obtained Young’s affidavit, 
proving the fact that they were being built for the rebels. 
With this affidavit the proof was complete. It brought 
home the construction directly for the Confederate govern- 
ment, and hence the necessity of either ignoring the 
affidavit or stopping the vessels from sailing. Earl Russell 
took it upon himself to ignore the affidavit. He threw it 
out on the ground that it was not credible. He did this in 
a preliminary proceeding, contrary to all practice and all 
precedent under the English law as practised in England 
or the United States. The difficulty about Mr. Young, to 
whom Earl Russell objected, was this: On one of the voyages 
of the *“* Alabama” to the West Indies, Young, while purser, 
had married a quadroon girl, a native of the West Indies. It 
was this act of marrying a quadroon girl that had tainted 
him in the estimation of Earl Russell, and justified the 
rejection of the evidence on the ground that it was not 
credible. His affidavit was not even to be considered, 
much less regarded. To this extent was the English 
government driven to shield the Confederates and enable 
them to get their war-vessels out. Mr. Gladstone had 
said in his Newcastle speech that Jefferson Davis had 
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organized an army and was then building a navy. I wrote 
home in reply to this speech, and said yes, it was true that 
the rebels were having a navy built; but it was being built 
by Englishmen in Great Britain and not in the South. At 
that time there were no less than five war-vessels being con- 
structed in Great Britain for the rebels. These did not 
include the “ Florida” and the “ Alabama,” which were 
already on the sea, burning and destroying all vessels they 
met sailing under the United States flag. 

To this despatch of Ear] Russell’s, refusing on the part of 
the English government to stop these vessels, Mr. Adams 
wrote that if they were permitted to sail, the United States 
would construe it as a belligerent act on the part of Eng- 
land; in other words, that the United States would regard 
it as war. Iwas aware of the serious turn matters had 
taken, and went up to London. I found Mr. Adams in a 
very depressed state of mind; he regarded war with Eng- 
land as inevitable. I shall never forget how he walked up 
and down his drawing-room, discussing the gravity of the 
situation. He said, ‘“‘We would have only nineteen days 
more in England; that he would have to leave as soon as he 
heard from Washington, which would be in about nineteen 
days; he could see no alternative but war. The Rebellion 
had been kept alive by the aid and assistance it had received 
from England. There were hundreds of English steamers 
and vessels then engaged in carrying munitions of war and / 
supplies from England for the rebel army, besides the wart 
vessels which had been built and were then in the course | 
of construction in the kingdom. They had their financial / 
department, their commissary department, their ordnance | 
department, and their naval department in England; and it \ 
had come almost to this, that the war was being actually 
conducted and carried on against us by Englishmen, and / 
from England. The matter had been fully considered / 
by our government, and it was prepared to take action. 
It could not permit matters to go further than they had 
gone. Our government could not do otherwise than it had 
done, and there was no way out of it but war. The Eng- 
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lish navy was superior to ours, and it was quite likely that 
they would defeat us on the ocean, and might inflict much 
damage, perhaps burn some of the cities on the sea-coast ; 
but we would have the advantage on the land, and could 
march our forces into Canada and capture those provinces ; 
but no one could compute the consequences,—the human 
lives that would be taken, or the damages that would be 
done, or the treasure that would be spent in the proseew-——— 
tion of such a war.” At this time, whilst we were specu- 
lating, it was fortunate that our people at home did not 
know the perilous condition of affairs in England. It is 
sometimes best that we should remain ignorant of the 
dangers that surround us; that we should not have seen 
the hidden pitfalls beneath our feet that we have passed 
over in safety. They had enough at home to bear in the 
conduct of the war without having this added ;- and, for- 
tunately, before they were apprised of the peril the danger 
had passed. Whilst we were still walking up and down the 
drawing-room I observed through a side window a Queen’s 
messenger approaching the house. The bell rang, and soon 
Mr. Adams’s servant delivered to him a despatch which the 
messenger had brought. He opened it and read it aloud. 
It was to this effect: ‘“‘ That Her Majesty’s government still 
had the subject of the detention of the ‘ rams,’ which were 
being built by the Lairds at Birkenhead, under considera- 
tion.” I said, “ This is a back-down on the part of the Eng- 
lish government.” He replied, “It looks that way.” And 
in a moment we were both breathing more freely; the 
crisis had passed. 

The history of the occurrence is this: After Earl Russell 
had sent his despatch to Mr. Adams he started for Scotland, 
as has been mentioned, regarding the matter as settled, so 
far as the English government was concerned. It had 
decided not to stop the vessels, but permit them to sail. 
Lord Palmerston, who was at that time at Tunbridge Wells, 
came up to London and went to the Foreign Office, and 
asked how matters stood with the American government 
about the “rams.” He was told of the correspondence 
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that had taken place, and that if the vessels were permitted 
to sail the American government would regard it as war on 
the part of England. 

Lord Palmerston asked to see the correspondence; after 
reading it he said that the matter had gone far enough; that 
England did not want war with the United States at that 
time, and directed the despatch to be prepared, telling Mr. 
Adams that Her Majesty’s government still had the subject 
of the stoppage of these vessels under consideration. 
After this steps were soon taken by the government to 
prevent these vessels from sailing. All that took place 
between the Lairds, the government, and Captain Bullock, 
the rebel agent, is not known to the public. What we 
know is this, that the English government finally bought 
the vessels. This was done after the Lairds had been in- 
formed of the condition of affairs, and of the intention on 
the part of the government to prevent their sailing as Con- 
federate vessels. After the “rams” had been purchased by 
the government they became a part of the English navy, 
and if afloat are now sailing under the English flag. 

There are events in the lives of most persons that make a 
profound impression ; those here recorded are of that nature, 
and will not be forgotten, but remain so long as memory 
lasts. The lines thus made do not grow dim with years, but 
deepen as the shadows pass. 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF PENN. 


BY J. HENRY LEA, FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 342.) 


PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. 


[The list of Penn Wills in this important court, which was printed in 
the Penna. MAGAZINE for April, 1890, and subsequent numbers, was the 
result of a general gathering by several hands, and, as a natural result, 
many wills were overlooked, which would not have been the case had a 
regular and systematic search of the Calendars been undertaken. This 
search the writer was about to undertake, waiting only till the time 
could be found for the tedious task, when his friend, Mr. H. W. F. Har- 
wood, who had just completed the same search for the name of Penny 
(taking incidentally all Penns), very kindly placed his note-book at his 
disposal, giving an exhaustive list of the name by which the following 
wills have been checked and may be relied upon as giving all Penns in 
this court to the year 1700.] 


1592—William Penne of Minety, Glouc. 

[Following this will, given in the first part of these Glean- 
ings,’ occur the names of “Wm: Legard, Pet: St. Eloy, 
Hen: Stevens Deputy Registers.” These names are not in 
the original register and are those of officials in the Probate 
Court a century later, and were probably appended to an 
official transcript made for some of the family at that time. ] 


1655—Thomas Penn—Jan. 29, 1655-6 Letters of Admon. 
issued to Richard Stratton, principal Creditor of Thomas 
Penn late of Stratford in parish of Passenham, co. Northton., 
but intestate dec’d., to admr. &c.—Act Book, fo. 11. 


1659—Katherine Penne of Hagley, co. Worc., widow, 
sick in bodie. Dated 18 March 1658. To dau. Rebecca 
Titterre £10; dau. Sibell James £10; Sarah Lench, dau. to 


1 Penna. Maa., April, 1890, Vol. XIV. pp. 58-61. 
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my son-in-law Thomas Lench £30 a bedd chest, Trunk &c 
in 2 years; eldest son of my son Joseph Browne £5; eldest 
son of my son Gabriel Browne £5; cos. Humphrey Penne 
of Romesley in parish of Hales Owen, co Salop, gent. 
10s; Margaret Goodier of Hagley, widow, £1; Margaret 
Cardale of Hagley, spinster, £1; Mary wife of William 
Cardale £1; F frances wife of Richard Allchurch of Stour- 
bridge, co. afsd., Chandler, £1-4-0; dau. Sibill James all 
rest of household goods; master John Addenbrook of 
Bewdley, gent., £1; Wm. Bardale of Hagley £1; Thomas 
Lane 2s.; Thomas Watkis 1s.; to poor widows of Hagley 
12d. each; son-in-law Thomas Lench £5; Residuary Lega- 
tees the son of my dau. Sibill James, dau. of my dau. Re- 
becca Tetterie, ch. of my son Joseph Browne & ch. of my 
son Gabriel Browne; Executors Mr. John Addenbrook of 
Bewdley, co. worc., gent., & William Cardale of Hagley, 
yeoman ; Witness Ellenor Price & Margaret Goodier ; Signs 
by mark; Codicil 19 Mar 1658, nuncupative, has no new 
names; Pro. 27 June 1659 by Exrs.—Pell, 245.' 


1661—John Penn of Kilkewydd in psh. of fforden, Co. of 
Mountgomery & Dioc. of Hereford; dated 2 Mar. 13 Chas, 
II, 1660; To be bur. in psh. Church of Chirbury; to my 
now wife Margarett £13-13-4; to kinsman James Alderson 
£20; to nephew Robert Davis the like sum of £30 (sic); to 
nephew Richard Roberts £20; to my sister Elizabeth Davis 
£10 if alive, otherwise to her dau. Katherine H. Humphreys; 
to neece Katherine Lloyd, wife of Richard Lloyd £5; to 
children of my kinsman John Roberts of Willmington £5; 
to my nephew Cessar Roberts £10 he oweth to 4 of his 
children, Cessar, Richard, Thomas & Mary; to cosin Rich- 
ard Penne 40s.; to kinsw. Mrs. Hanna Harris £5; to Anne, 
dau. of Thos. Lloyd £8-13-4; to Johane, dau. of Richard 
Griffithes of Wallope 40s.; to Elizabeth, wife of Oliver 
Watters 40s.; to zachews Jones & Elizabeth Jones each 


? The above will was omitted in former paper (see PENNA. MAG., Vol. 
XIV., No. 2, July, 1890, folio 170), the abstract having been received 
too late for incorporation. 
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50s.; to Nicholas and Peter Jones each 20s.; to servant 
Wynefred Purcell 40s.; & a Wainscot Bed & furniture after 
decease of my wife; to servt. Reynald Kerver 40s. & all 
apparell; to Nicholas Wyne, gent. £5; to Richard Jones, 
gent., 20s. for a ring; to brother law Thomas Edwards, 
gent. 10s. for ring; to Jane wife of Thos. Lloyd the same ; 
to Magdalen Rogers 30s.; to George sonn of George Pur- 
cell 10s.; to Thomas sonn of Thomas Jenkes 10 groates; 
to children of my 2 Nephews Robert Davis and Richard 
Roberts £10; to poor of fforden & Chirbury £4; to Mrs. 
Anne Griffithes & Mrs. Mary Griffithes my best feather 
Bed &c.; to wife Margarett my best kine & all household 
goods that were hers before marriage ; to Robt. Davis, Rich. 
Roberts & Katherine Lloyde all brass & pewter; to Jane 
wife of Thos. Lloyd a Truckle bed; to nephew Robt. 
Davis all bills, bonds &e & he Res Leg & Exor.; Wit. 
Thomas Lloyd, Thomas Lloyd the younger & Richard 
Jones; bequest to James Alderson changed to £20 before 
signing; Wit. William Draper, RLL, Richard Jones. Pro. 
15 ffeb. 1661 by Exor. named in will.—Laud, 24. 


1670—Sir William Penn of London, Knt. Will dated 
20 Jan. 1669; To be buried in Parish Church of Redcliffe 
in the City of Bristol “as nere vnto the body of my dear 
mother deceased as the same conveniently may be”; To 
have erected a handsome and decent tomb for my mother & 
myself to be erected by Exr.; Wife Dame Margaret Penn 
£300 & all jewells not otherwise bequeathed & use for life 
of one moiety of plate, hou. stuff, coaches & coach horses & 
all cows; To younger son Richard Penn £4000, my fawcett 
dyamond ring & all swords, guns & pistols to be paid at 21 
years of age & until then £120 per ann.; To granddau. 
Margaret Lowther £100; Nephews James Bradshaw & 
William Markeham each £10; Nephews John Bradshaw & 
George Markeham each £5; Cozen William Penn, son of 
George Penn, late of the Forest of Brayden in the Co. of 
Wilts., Gent., deceased, £10; To Cousin Eleanor Keene £6 
per ann. for life; To late servant William Bradshaw 40s. 
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for ring; To servant John Wrenn £5; To poor of Redcliffe 
& St. Thomas parishes, Bristol, each £20; To eldest son 
William Penn my gold chain & medall with all residue of 
plate, hou. stuff & personal estate unbequeathed & remainder 
goods to wife at her decease; son William Executor ; 
Mourning to wife, son Richard, dau. Margaret Lowther & 
son-in-law Anthony Lowther & Dr. Whistler & his wife &c; 
Any differences between Executor & wife to be referred to 
final judgement of my worthy friend Sir William Coventry 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, co. Middlx Wit. R. Langhorne, 
' John Radford & William Markham. Pro. 6 Oct. 1670 by 
Executor named in will. 

Marginal Note :—Quinto Aprilis 1671° Recepi Testum 
orile dfii Willimi Penn defti e Reg” Curiae Praerogativae 
Cantuar p me Wm Penn. Testibus Car Tuckyr Ri: 
Edes.—Penn, 180.' 


1672—Robert Pen. Mar. 12 Commission issued to 
Michael Pen, brother of Robert Pen late of St. Michaels 
Cornhill, London, bachelor, but intestate decd. &c.—Act 


Book, fo. 26. 


1673—Thomas Penn of Barner Gardner, co. Surry, Gard- 
ner, sicke in body dated 18 May 24 Chas. II, 1672; To my 
sonns Thomas, John and Joseph Penne & daus. Mary & 
Elizabeth Penn all my Coppyhold & all goods &c. for the 
bringe of them upp according to discretion of my Exors & 
goods to be divided between Thomas, John, Mary & Eliza- 
beth; to sonn Joseph all said Copyhold lands, he paying 
his sister Mary & Elizabeth each £10; to Ellen Stephens 
10s. for ring; friends John Smith & Thomas Singould to 
see will fulfilled; brother William Blind & sister Mary 
Watson, widdow & Cittizen of London, to be Exors.; Wit. 
Matt: Preston, John Farmare, Thomas Singnell & Moses 
Burnham; Pro. 7 May 1673 by Exors.—Pye, 63. 

? An abstract of this important will (not taken by the writer) has been 
already printed (see Penna. MAG., Vol. XIV., No. 2, July, 1890, folio 


171), but as several omissions of importance occur in the former, it has 
seemed best to reproduce it here in full. 
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1673— William Penn of Brodford in psh. of Bellbroughton, 
co. Worcester, Gent., in bodily health; dated 6 Aug., 20 
Chas. IT, 1668; To my dau. Margarett Penn all lands in 
Bellbroughton & Kingsnorton or elsewhere in co. Worc., & 
she Res. Leg. & Extrx.; to wife Mary Penn a rent charge 
of £15 yearly for her life; Wit. Humfrey Perrott, Elizabeth 
Barcroft, her mark, & William Perrott. Pro. 27 Nov. 
1673 by Margarett Harris alias Penn the Extrx. named in 
the will.—Pye, 149. 


1676—Richard Pen of St. Paul Shadwell in co. Middx., 
marriner, outward bound on a voyage to sea; dated 5 May 
1675, 27 Chas. II; I appoint kinsman Richard Pen of same 
place, waterman, to be my lawful attorney to demand all 
debts, wages, &c. & he to be my Res Leg & Exor.; Wit. 
Tho: Somerby, Not. Pub. & Theop: Haydock his servant ; 
Pro. 3 ffeb. 1676 by Exor.—Hale, 23. 


1677—Bartholomew Penn. Sept. 24 Com. issued to John 
Penn, father of Bartholomew Penn late in partibus trans- 


marinus, Bachelor, dec’d to administer &c—Act Book, 
fo. 111. 


1679—Elizabeth Pen. Dec. 22 Com. issued to William 
Carver Grandfather (Avo ex filia) & Curator assigned to 
Elizabeth Pen junior, the daughter of Elizabeth Pen late 
of Petersfeild, co. Southton., widow, to admr. during mi- 
nority of said Elizabeth Pen junior.—Act Book, fo. 173. 


1680—Edward Penn. June 2 Com. issued to Dorothy 
Pen, neece of Edward Penn late of Affrica, in Guinea a 
Bachelor deceased intestate, to admr. &c.—Act Book, fo. 93. 


1688—Robert Penne. June14. Com. issued to Dorathy 
Penne widow, relict of Robert Penne late of St. Botholph 
Aldgate, co. Middx., to admr. &c.—Act Book, fo. 86. 


1688—John Penne of Bodicote, co. Oxon., yeoman, weake 
in body; dated (blank) Mar. 1682; To Aunt Grant of Bodi- 
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cote £5 & to her 7 children £5 apeece, that is to say, to my 
couzins William & Samuel Grant, Bridgett Judd of Adder- 
bury, Alice Dodivell of Banbury & Jane & Elizabeth Grant 
of Hornton; to couzin Leonard Bradford of Sutton & his 
sonn & dau. £5 apeece; to coz. Thomas Heynes of Sibbord 
£5; to coz, Thomas Penne of Cittie of Oxford £5; to coz. 
Joanna Richeson of Pillerton £5; to coz. Askill of Geden 
£5; to coz. Elizabeth Penne £4 per ann. for life by hands 
of my bro. Thomas Penne ; to poor of Bodicott £5; brother 
Thomas Penne sole Exor.; Wit. Elizabeth wrighton, Rich- 
ard Smith & Samuel Huckell; Pro. 5 Dec. 1683 by Exor.— 
Drax, 143. 


1683—Rachel Penn. Dec. 18. Com. issued to Hanna 
Luested (wife of John Luested) sister of Rachel Penn late 
of psh. of St. Olaves Southwark, co. Surry, Spinster, (solute) 
dec’d., to admr. &c. Inv. ex. xxxv".—Act Book, fo. 181. 


1684—Thomas Penn. Mar. 22. Com. issued to Samuel 
Penn, brother of Thomas Penn late of Bodicote, co. Oxon., 
Bachelor, decd., to admr. &c.—Act Book, fo. 438. 


1686—Susanna Penn. Dec. 6. Com. issued to Thomas 
Penn husband of Susanna Penn late of Kenver (?) in co. 
Stafford., to admr. &c.—Act Book, fo. 184. 


1686—Anthonie Penne. Dec. 6. Com. issued to Dorathe 
Penne widow, the relict of Anthonie Penne late of psh. 
of St. James in Liberty of Westminster (infra Litatem 
Westm’) in co. Middx., decd to admr.—Act Book, fo. 186. 


1686—Samuel Pen, Merchant, sometime of Bodicott, co. 
Oxon. ; dated 5 Dec. 1686, 2 Jas. IL; The house &c in Bodi- 
cott which was my fathers (subject to trust for my sister 
Ann Penn) to my neece Mary Askell (or whatsoever her 
Christian name may be), wife of Mr. Michaell Askell of 
Geydon in co. Warwick, for life, remainder to my friends 
Capt. Robert Smith & John Broome of London, Hosier, in 
trust for her sonnes &c; The farme at Bodicott called 
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Knights, purchased by my brother John Penn, to said 
Michael Askell & my friend William Barnes the elder of 
Bodicott, yeoman, for life of my sister Ann Penn on trust 
for said sister for life, rem. to neece Mary Askell; House 
& land near Long Marston, co. Glouc., to my cozen John 
Penn of Oxford, Shoomaker, for 99 years, rem. to his heirs, 
rem. to neece Mary Askell; to coz. John Penn of Oxford 
£200; to Thomas Haines sonn of Charles Haines of Sibford, 
co. Oxon., £100; to kinswoman Mary ffrogley and her 3 
ch. Richard, Jane & Mary £10 apeece ; to kinswoman Joane, 
dau. of Michaell Penn decd., £10; to Aunt Jane Grant, 
widow, £5 & to her 6 ch. William Grant, Jane Lyornes, 
Elizabeth Trusse, Alice Aldington, Bridget Judd & Susanna 
Grant £10 apeece; to kinswoman Elizabeth White of Dod- 
ington £5; to 2 children of Leonard Bradford decd., Eliza- 
beth & her brother, £5 apeece; to servt. Richard Smith 
£10 & to servt. Jane Aris £3; £100 to be divided by my 
Exor. among such of my Mothers relations whose names 
are or have been Herne (of the same family of the Hernes 
of which my Mother was one) who shall be found in low 
condition or want; to Elizabeth Righton, widdow, 20s.; to 
Wn. Barnes afsd. £10; to Capt. Robert Smith 50 guineas; 
to John Broome £100; to James Wallis of London, Mer- 
chant, 50 guineas; to poor of Bodicott £5; to dau. of my 
neece Mary Askell £1000 at 21 or marr.; neece Mary As- 
kell & her ch. Res Legs; Michaell Askell Exor.; James 
Wallis & John Broome Overseers; Wit. Charlis Beswick, 
George Young, Jeremy Mount Att'ney in King street nere 
Guildhall; Pro. 14 Dec. 1686 by Exor.—Lloyd, 169. 


1690—James Penn of Herst, co. Berks, Butcher, very 
sick & weake; dated 17 June 1 Wm. & Mary, 1689; To 
sonn in law Thomas Chanler one shilling; sonn in law 
Henry Creed the same; to grandchild James Chanler £6 
& to his bro. & sist., 2 other of my grch., 40s. apeece; to 
Joane Creed, wife of Robert Creed decd., & her 2 ch. 1s, 
apeece; to my brother Thomas Penn’s widdow & all her ch. 
1s. apeece; to bro. George Penn’s widdow & her ch. the 
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same; to Simon Wincleoll & his wife & ch. the same; to 
Thomas Harbert & his wife & ch. the same; to sonn in law 
Joseph Geats the same; to dau. in law Mary Geats same; 
sonn in law Benjamin Geats same; wife Isabell Res Leg & 
Extrx; Wit. Thomas Draper, his mark, Thomas Simonds 
& Robert Brant; Pro. 23 July 1690 by Extrx.—Dyke, 113. 


1697—William Penn of City of London, Marriner, now 
in Petuxant River in Maryland, sick & weak; dated 20 
Sept. 1696; to my 8 sisters £50 sterling apeece; my wife 
Res. Leg. & Extrx.; Wit. Robert Marsham, Jn® Wight & 
Tho: Greenfeild; Pro. 18 Nov. 1697 by Elizabeth Penn the 
relict & Extrx named in the will.—Pyne, 249. 


[The three wills which follow have been already printed 
in Mr. H. F. Waters’s invaluable “ Gleanings,”’ but may 
well be reproduced here as in continuity with the history 
of the Founder’s family, as also the will of Mary Penning- 
ton, from a later number of the same collection.?] 


1726—Hanna Penn, widow, Relict of William Penn late 
of Ruscombe in co. of Berks., Esq.; Dated 11 Sept. 1718; 
Refers to will of husband dated 27 May 1712 & to Trust 
under said will as to disposal of all lands &c in Pennsylvania 
&c, legacies to his dau. Aubrey & the 3 children of his son 
William & the conveyance of the rest of said lands &c in 
America amongst his children by the now Testatrix his 
second wife; All said lands, tenements & personal estate to 
be divided as near as may be into 6 equal parts whereof to 
my eldest son John Penn & his heirs three sixths or one 
full half he to pay his sister Margaret £2000 at her marriage 
or age of 21 years & remaining half unto my 3 other sons 
Thomas, Richard & Dennis Penn respectively, each one 
sixth part of the whole divided as aforesaid, with remainder 
of deceased children to the survivors; Wit. Susanna Perrin, 

1 New Eng. Hist. and Gen. Reg., April, 1890, Vol. XLIV. pp. 190- 
192. 

* Ibid., July, 1892, Vol. XLVI. p. 305. 
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Mary Chandler, Hannah Hoskin, Thomas Grove & 8. 
Clement. 

Admon. with will annexed issued 16 Feb. 1726 to John 
Penn, Esq., natural & lawful son & principal legatee named 
in the Will of Hanna Penn late of the Parish of St. Botolph 
Aldersgate, London, widow, deceased &c to administer ac- 
cording to tenor of Will.—Farrant, 49. 


1746—John Penn of Hitcham, co. Bucks., Esq.; Dated 
24 Oct. 1746; Personal estate in England to William Vigor 
of Lond., merchant, Joseph Freame, citizen & banker of 
same, & Lascelles Metcalfe of Westminster, Esq., as Exrs. 
in trust & also all moneys and effects in America which, 
before my death shall be heard of in the City of Philadel- 
phia, shall have been collected or remitted by agents there 
to any part of Europe on own acct. or jointly with my bros., 
all which to be part of English personal estate; To afsd 
Exrs all lands & in & near the City of Bristol & the co. of 
Gloucester to be applied to charges of trust, debts, funeral 
& legacies; Sister Margaret Freame annuity; Servant John 
Travers £100; each of English Exrs one hund. guineas; 
old servants Thomas Penn & Hannah Roberts; Jane wife 
of Henry Aldridge of White Walthan, Berks.; nephew 
John Penn to be educated; nephews & nieces Hannah 
Penn, Richard Penn & Philadelphia Hannah Freame; bro. 
Thomas Penn; nephew John Penn my share of mannor of 
Perkassie, tract of Liberty land & High Street Lot (claimed 
under deed by late father or will of late grfather Thos, Cal- 
lowhill); brother Richard Penn all property in New Jersey 
in America & sd bro. Exr. for New Jersey; My moiety of 
inheritance of Pennsylvania & the 3 lower Cos. of New- 
castle, Kent & Sussex upon Delaware in America to bro. 
Thomas Penn for life, rem. to his sons in order of age, rem. 
to bro. Richard with rem. to his sons John & Richard, rem. 
to latter & his male issue, rem. to neice Hannah only dau. 
of sd brother Richard & her male issue, next in entail to be 
sister Margaret Freame & her issue & niece Philadelphia 
Hannah Freame, next nephew (of the half blood) William 
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Penn of Cork in Kingdom of Ireland, Esq., then to Spring- 
ett Penn his eldest son & his male issue, rem. to Christiana 
Gulielma Penn, only dau. of said William Penn, next to 
grand nephew (of the half blood) Robert Edward Fell, only 
son now living of Gulielma Maria Fell, dec’d, then great 
niece Mary Margaretta Fell, eld. dau. of sd Gulielma Maria, 
then another great niece Gulielma Maria Frances Fell only 
other living dau. of said Gulielma Maria Fell, dee’d. &; 
Bro. Thomas Penn to be Exr. for Province of Pennsylvania 
& the 3 lower Counties of Newcastle, Kent & Sussex upon 
Delaware. Proved 13 Nov. 1746.—Edmunds, 3382. 


1775—Thomas Penn of Stokebouse, co. Bucks., Esq. ; 
Dated 18 Nov. 1771; Wife Lady Juliana Penn & son-in- 
law William Baker of Bayford Bury, Herts., Exrs for per- 
sonal estate except in America; Recites an Indenture tri- 
partite dated 15 Aug. 1751 in consideration of then intended 
marriage; James Hamilton, Esq., Revd. Richard Peters & 
Richard Hockley, Esq., all of City of Philadelphia, certain 
lands in Pennsylvania in trust; Mr. Duffield Williams of 
Swansea, co. Glamorgan, £20 per ann.; sons John & Gran- 
ville Penn; daus. Sophia & Juliana; Recites Agreement 
entered into with late brother dated 8 May 1732, 31 Jan. 
1750 & 20 Mar. 1750; Nephew Richard Penn, Lieut. Gov. 
of Pennsylvania, & Richard Hockley, Esq., Exrs for Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania; Codicil dated 11 July 1772, names 
dau. Juliana as advanced in marriage; 2nd. Codicil dated 
18 July 1772 to Mrs Harriott Gordon of Silver Street 
Golden Square £20 per ann. & Grace Armagh & Mary Clarke 
each £10 per ann.; 3rd Codicill 23 June 1774; Pro. 8 Apr. 
1775.—Alexander, 166. 


1682—Mary Pennington, dated “ att my house att Wood- 
side in Amersham psh. & co. of Bucks this Tenth day of the 
third moneth called May One thousand six hundred eighty,” 
but signed & sealed 5 July 1680; Refers to personal estate 
“which I had before marriage to my deare husband Isaac 
Pennington which he made over for my use by a deed be- 
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fore marriage to my cousin Elizabeth Dallison.” I have 
taken unto me the debts of my husband by administering 
after his death. As for my daughter Penn though she be 
very near to me and hath deserved well of me in her own 
particular and upon her worthy father’s account, yet she 
hath a large proportion of this world’s substance and these 
my latter children have not anything but what I give them, 
the Lord having seen it good to strip their dear and pretious 
father and left him without a capacity to do anything for 
them, and if so my estate not being great I can only signify 
my naturalness to my dear daughter Penn and hers by some 
little things for them to remember me by, and I do believe 
the witness of God in her will answer to the righteousness 
of it. To my son William Pennington £500 sterling, £100 
to bind him to some handsome trade that hath not much of 
labor, because he is but weakly, & the other £400 to be paid 
him at the age of 22 years; to son Edward Pennington the 
like sums upon the like conditions; to my daughter Mary 
Pennington £30 a year till she marr & then £300; to my 
dear son William Penn £50 & to my friend Thomas Elwood 
the like sum; to my cousin Mary, wife of William Smith 
£50; I give £20 towards a meeting house when friends of 
Chalfont meeting think it convenient to build one; to 
Martha Sampson £2 a year for life; To Martha Cooper als 
Heywood £3 a year for life; to my daughter Gulielma 
Maria Penn her choice of a suit of damask except that suit 
marked I%; to her son Springett Penn my great platt 
with the Springett’s and my coat of arms upon it and the 
silver two eared cup made in the fashion of his mother’s 
golden one; to her daughter Letitia Penn my silver chafin 
dish & skimmer with a brasile handle & that large nun’s 
work box & a little basket of nun’s work & a purse & a gir- 
dle of black plush & a black straw basket which her father 
brought me out of Holland & &c; to my son William Pen- 
nington my dear husband’s watch; Other bequests to son 
Edward Pennington & dav. Mary, to cousin Mary Smith 
the elder & her daughter Mary; to son John Pennington 
my house & land at Woodside & all my husbands houses 
VoL. xvi1.—5d 
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in Kent (upon conditions); Reference to will of my mother 
the Lady Prewed “that is annext to my fathers Sir John 
Prewed,” also to “my mother’s sister the Lady Oxenden” ; 
I would have my son John Pennington lay mee in friends 
burying ground at Jordans very neare my deare and pretious 
husband Isaac Pennington” My son John to be executor 
and my dear son William Penn and my loving friend 
Thomas Ellwood to be overseers; Proved 11 October 1682. 
—Cottle, 121. 


[The testatrix was daughter and heir of Sir John Proude 
and wife of Sir William Springett, who died in 1643, having 
had issue by her a son, John Springett, who died young, and 
a daughter, Gulielma Maria Springett, the first wife of the 
Founder and the legatee named in the will of her mother, 
who had remarried to Isaac Pennington. 

The following Pennington Admon is interesting as show- 
ing a member of that family dying in America five years 
before the founding of Pennsylvania, whether connected or 
not with William Penn’s step-father-in-law the writer is 
ignorant. } 


1679—James Pennington. Feb. the last day. Com. is- 
sued to Mathew Travers, principal Creditor of James Pen- 
nington late of the psh. of St. Bartholomew Royal Exchange, 
London, but in Maryland in partibus transmarinus decd. 
intestate, to admr. &c, Sara Pennington, the relict, having 
renounced.—Act Book, fo. 20.] 


[The wills which follow, of Dennis Hollister and Thomas 
Callowhill, are most valuable as confirming and extending 
the knowledge of the ancestry of Hannah Callowhill, the 
second wife of the Founder, which was obtained from the 
deeds printed by the writer in the last number of these 
Gleanings."] 


1676—Will of Dennis Hollister of Bristol, Grocer, in per- 
fect health. Dated 1 Sept. 1675; To only sonn Dennis all 


1 Penna. MaG., Vol. XVI., No. 3, October, 1892. 
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corner house & shopp in Mary Part in Bristoll aforesaid 
where I now dwell & certain furniture, linnen, “ best silver 
belly pott with its cover,” all shopp Jmplements &c, £600 
& a caudle cupp with leggs & a cover; To dau. Hannah, 
wife of Thomas Callowhill new house late built in ffryers 
Orchard in parish of Jamesses in suburbs of Bristol & stable 
& houses in same lately purchased in which one Hannah 
Hollister & Jeane Partridge, Widdow, now dwell, & Ware- 
houses in Peters parish with remainder, as to the last, to 
my granddau. Sarah, eldest dau. of my said dau. Hannah 
Callowhill, remainder, if she die without heirs, to my grand- 
dau., Hannah Callowhill, after said dau’s decease remainder 
of houses in ffryers bought of Henry Lloyd to granddau. 
Bridgett Callowhill, remainder as to new house in ffryers 
to sonn-in-lawe Thomas Callowhill for his life with remain- 
der to my grandsonn Dennis Callowhill eldest sonn of my 
said dau., remainder to grandsonn Thomas Callowhill sec- 
ond sonn of same, & to said dau. certain linnen, silver, &c 
&c and £200 over her marriage portion & to Thomas Cal- 
lowhill, her husband, £10; To dau. Lydia Jordan wife of 
Thomas Jordan new house late builded at fframton Cotte- 
rill, co. Glouc., late bought of Humphrey Hooke, Knt., with 
remainder to her husband for life, remainder at his death 
or marriage to my granddau. Bridgett Jordan, eldest dau. 
of my said dau. remainder to grdu. Lidia Jordan, second 
dau. of same, and to my said dau. Lydia Jordan certain fur- 
niture &c, & £200 & to her husband £10; To dau. Mary 
Hollister new house in Mary part Streete in Bristol & outlet 
or pavement over Kitchen of house wch I now dwell in & 
wch was devised to sonn Dennis, & certain furniture & & 
£500, silver beare bowle & a little silver bottle; To dau. 
Phebe Hollister moyety of Jnn called White Hart in Broad- 
street in Bristol, one fourth of which was my Wives inheri- 
tance & one fourth late bought of Ann Yeomans decd., & 
other fourth late bought of Edmond ffrench sonn & heire of 
Elizabeth ffrench also decd., & other fourth late bought of 
Henry Rowe & Judith his wife, which said Judith, Eliza- 
beth, Ann & my wife were the daus. & coheires of Edmond 
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Popley, Merchant, dec’d., also to my said dau. Phebe cer- 
tain furniture &c and “lesser belly pott,” and £500; To 
grandchildren Dennis, Thomas & Hannah Callowhill £20 
apeece; To granddaus. Sarah & Bridgett Callowhill £15 
apeece; To grchil. Bridgett & Lidia Jordan £20 apeece; 
To kinswoman Lydia that late served me & is now become 
the wife of Edward Hackett £100 over what I have given 
her towards her marriage; To Beloved ffriends George ffox, 
William Dewsbery, Alexander Parker, George Whitehead 
& John Storye £10 a peice and to Thomas Briggs, John 
Wilkinson of Westmerland, James Pooke, Steeven Crispe 
& John Wilkinson of Cumberland £5 a peece as a toaken 
of my love to them & the service they have done for the 
Lord & for his people & to be paid only to the above named 
who hath often lodged at my House & eaten bread at my 
table & are well known to my Executors; To Mary Gould- 
ing, Wife of Tho: Goulding of Bristol, Grocer, and to Mag- 
dalene Love, Wife of John Love of same £20 & to said 
Tho: Goulding & John Love £10 for certain poor people; 
To each of my Brothers a peece of old gold of 20s. value; 
To each of Brothers’ & Sisters’ children the same except 
Samuell sonn of my brother Thomas Hollister and Nathaniel 
Tovie, only sonn of my sister Margery Tovie, dec’d., who 
because they are ill husbands & like to misspend it, nothing, 
but to Samuell Hollister’s wife for benefitt of his children 
& to Nathaniel Tovie’s children that are in England at my 
decease; To Nem Dawson, Widdow, 40s. p. ann. for life ; 
To Joanne Pillerne, Widdow, £3; To Margaret Price, Wid- 
dow, 40s.; To Mary Evans, Widdow, 20s.; To servant 
Joseph Smith £5; To all other domestick Servants 20s. 
apeece; To dau. Phebe house & lands called Old feilds at 
Vreott in parish of Almesbury in co. Glouc" for rest of 
tearme of yeares; friend Alexander Parker, Geo: White- 
head, Walter Clements & John Story to be Overseers & to 
each 40s.; Only sonn Dennis Hollister & two sonns-in-lawe 
Tho: Callowhill & Tho: Jordan Executors ;—“ in testimony 
that this is my absolute Will contayned in these 5 sides & 
this little peece of paper written every word with my owne 
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hand & subscribed in the margent of every side with my 
owne name.” Wit: J. Chauncey, John Eckly & Rich: 
Hawkesworth. 

Codicil dated 6 July 1676, being sicke & weake, consider- 
ing that since making my will it hath pleased God to take 
out of this World my sonn Dennis & severall others, I re- 
voke all Legacies to all who are now dead; To daus. Han- 
nah, Lydia & Mary my house at corner of Mary Port Street 
where I now dwell & keepe shop; I do confirm to dau. 
Phebe the Jnn called White Hart in Bristol and revoake 
house & lands called Oldfeild in parish of Almondsbury & 
give same to my four daus. for tearme; To dau. Hannah 
Callowhill’s three children, Hannah, Thomas & Elizabeth 
messuage & lands at Westerleigh held of Dean & Chapter 
of Wells; My grandchild Lydia Jordan being dead her £20 
to grandchild Bridgett Jordan; To sonn-in-lawe Thomas 
Jordan £150 towards the purchase of the fee simple of house 
& lands at fframpton Cottrell given to my dau. Lydia Jor- 
dan; Revoake such part of bequest of 20s. each to the chil- 
dren of brother & sister as refers to Cosen Lydia, now wife 
of Edward Hackett, having otherwise provided for her, & 
to cos. Samuell Hollister, sone of my bro. William Hollister 
£10; To servt. Joseph Smith £5 more; To servt. Dorcas 
(blank) £5; To Dennis sonn of Abel Hollister £10 to bind 
him an Apprentice; To Samuell Hollister, grandsonn of 
brother William & sonn of Jacob Hollister £5; To Mary 
Hollester dau. of Jacob Hollester aforesd £10 more than 
what I have bestowed in placeing her; To sonn-in-lawe 
Thomas Jordan best bay gelding; To sonn-in-lawe Thomas 
Callowhill best horse beast & to both of them £50 apeece; 
To my four daus. all overplus of estate; Thomas Speed to 
be an Overseer in place of John Story; To servt. ffrances 
(blank) £5; Wit: J. Chauncey,’ John Eckley & Rich: 


1 Ichabod Chauncey, the second son of Rev. Charles Chauncey, Presi- 
dent of Harvard College from 1654 to 1671. He graduated at Harvard, 
was chaplain in the regiment of Sir Edward Harley, at Dunkirk, and 
had some clerical function in England, but, being persecuted for his 
non-conformity, became a physician and settled at Bristol, where he 
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Hawksworth. Proved 21 July 1676 by Exors named in 
will.—Bence, 91. 


1712— Will of Thomas Callowhill of City of Bristoll, Lin- 
nen Draper, in health of Body; Dated 28 November 1711; 
I am possessed of the residue of term of 1000 years in cer- 
tain garden whereon I have erected certain buildings ad- 
joyning my now dwelling in parish commonly called St. 
James granted me by Edward Baugh, Whitetawer, since 
dec’d., & residue of 1000 years granted by Edward Baugh, 
Jr., of tenmts, garden, malt house, &c, erected on same gar- 
den & other term of 1000 years lately granted me by my 
dau. Hanna of all messuage &c on South side of Quaker’s 
Meeting house in place called the ffryers now or late in 
occupation of Simon Barnes, Daniell Kindall & William 
Timbrell, I bequeath all same to kinsmen Brice Webb of 
said City, Linnen Draper, & Charles Harford of same, Mer- 
chant, on trust for wife Hanna als Anna for her life with 
remainder to my granddau. Margarett Penn, dau. of Han- 
nah Penn, my daughter, by William Penn, Esq., her hus- 
band, for her life, remainder to grandson John Penn, son 
of said dau., for rest of term; By an indenture 27 instant 
month between me and Brice Webb & Charles Harford, 
Linnen Drapers, & Richard Champion, Merchant, I have 
conveyed to them lands in said City, in Co. of Somerset, & 
other places in England & in Pennsylvania, to uses therein 
menconed, confirm said deed save that said Trustees may 
sell any part of a Close called Barrs Leaze als Brick Leaze 
adjoining my now dwelling, & said trustees to grant to said 
dau. Margaret Penn or John Penn afsd 4 messuages in 
street called Broad Meade in parish of St. James, being part 
of wives Joynture, wherein Richard Hooper, John Hide & 
Edward Cullimore now dwell; And whereas I have an In- 


died July 25, 1691, aged fifty-six, and was buried at St. Phillip’s Church 
in the same city. His will, which is dated March 19, 1688, with codicil 
September 26, 1690, was probated February 17, 1691/2, at P. C. C. 
(Savage I., 368; Pedigree of Fam. of Chauncey by Stephen Tucker, 
Somst. Herald, Lond., 1884, p. 7.) 
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terest in the province of Pennsylvania as a security for 
£1000 due to me from said William Penn & am interested 
in lands in Caldecott in co. Monmouth as security for £160 
due from Mary Herbert, spinster, sole heir of ffrancis Her- 
bert, Esq., dec’d., & am possessed of residue of 90 years 
granted by Samuell Price & others of Society of Merchants 
of said City of the tenth part of the whole of several mes- 
suages &c neare the hot well in parish of Clifton, co. Glouc., 
& am interested in one sixteenth part of Brass works in 
ptnershipp with James Peters, Jeoffry Pinnell & others, 
now carried on about Terren, co. Salop, & am also inter- 
ested in a twentieth part of Copperworks with same part- 
ners at Colebrooke Dale, co. Salop, & also one sixteenth of 
certain Packett Boats now Trading for the port of Bristoll 
to New York & other places in America, in partnership 
with Brice Webb, Richard Champion & others, I give to 
said Brice Webb & James Peters all right in lands & given 
me by said William Penn of lands in Pennsylvania afsd. & 
in Caldecott by said Mary Herbert, & lands at Hot Well, 
Brass & Copper Works & Packett Boats in trust for uses 
hereafter menconed, to dispose of same & settle moneys so 
raised on my dau. Hanna & her children. In the first place 
to pay to said William Penn & Hanna his wife £26 yearly 
in satisfaction of Rents of Estate at ffrenchan & Hambrooke 
which I promised them, & residue to paymt. of £800 & In- 
terest due to said Brice Webb & others by Deed dated 5 
July last past between me & said Brice Webb, Charles Har- 
ford & Richard Champion, residue to said John Penn of 
houses at Hot Well &c, & residue of Brass & Copper Works 
& Packett Boats to Thomas Penn, another sone of said 
Hanna Penn & all remainder to said Margaret Penn; My 
brother Walter Duffield is bound by two obligations, viz., 
one dated 12 Jan. 1694 for paymt. of £25, & other dated 13 
Aug. 1674 for £14-10-0, he to pay Executrix £25 only; If 
sister Elizabeth Iaveling pay to Executrix in one year what 
she owes her bonds to be discharged; To neices Elizabeth 
Iaveling, Duffield Iavelin, Sara Gurman & Mary Gurman a 
peice of gold apeece of 23s. 6d.; To late servt. Elizabeth) 
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Weekes a peice of like value; To housemaids a guiney 
apeice; To tenant Simon Barnes 10s.; To Ancient friend 
George Whitehead of London & Benjamin Coole, Paul 
Moon & John Pope, my friends in Bristoll, 2 broad peices 
of gold of 23s. 6d.; To old servt. & friend John Isgar best 
suit of Clothe & Beaver Hatt; To poor of parish where I 
dwell £5 in hands of Charles Weeks, Gardiner there, for 
Coles; To bind sonn of any poor friend an Apprentice £10; 
Wife Hanna als Anna Res. Legatee & Executrix; Brice 
Webb & Charles Harford Overseers & to them 2 broad 
peices of gold apeice; Will written on 2 peices of parch- 
ment, the greater containing 63 lines & the lesser 9 lines. 
Wit: Nicholas Taylor, Ben: Bisse & Jo® Gregory. Proved 
24 Dec, 1712 by Hanna Penn (wife of William Penn) dau. 
of dec’d., the Executrix, Hanna als Anna Callowhill having 
died before Executing. On 19 Oct 1738 Com. issued to 
John Penn, Esq., son & Admrr. with Will annexed of Hanna 
Penn, widow, dec’d., while living dau. & only child (sic) & 
administratrix with will annexed of Thomas Callowhill, to 
administer goods &c left unadministered by said Hanna 
Penn &c.—Barnes, 232. 


[In this connection the following extracts, for calling my 
attention to which I have to thank Mr. Henry Gray, the 
genealogical bookseller of Leicester Square, may be of in- 
terest. The name of Callowhill is a very uncommon one, 
and it may well be that the earlier members of this family 
were among the progenitors of Thomas Callowhill, of Bris- 
tol. At the least it may serve as a clue to the origin of the 
Bristol family.] 


PARISH REGISTER OF KNIGHTWICK, 
Co. Worcester.* 
1620—Charles sonn of Thomas Callowhill & Alice his 
wyfe was baptized the vij day of Maie anno suprascript. 
1 “Parish Registers of Knightwick and Doddenham, County of Wor- 


cester, from 1538 to 1812.” Edited by Joseph Bonstead Wilson. London, 
1891. 
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the same buryed the xiiij* daye of June anno supra- 
scripto. 

Katherine the Daughter of William Callowhill & (Mar- 
gerie) his wyfe was buryed the xxvj™ day of October anno 
suprescripto. 

Gulielmus Callowhill sepel iebatur quinto die Novembris 
Anno superscripto. (From Bishop’s Transcripts.) 


1615—Margerie the daughter of William Callowhill & 
Margerie his wyfe was baptized the xviij of October Anno 
p. dicto. 


1618—Thomas the sonn of William Callowhill & Margery 
his wyfe was baptized the twenty nynth of March Anno p. 
dicto. 


1634—James the sonn of Richard Callowhill & Anne his 
wife was baptized the xxviij" day of Julye anno praedicto. 


1637—Thomas Callowhill & Allice Brooke were married 
October the Third Anno praedicto. 


1638—Mary the daughter of Thomas Callowhill & Allice 
his wife was baptized June the third: Anno p. dict. 

Mary the daughter of Thomas Callowhill ye younger & 
Allice his wife was buryed June ye Twenty. 


1640—ffravncis Callowhill & Bridgett Perry were married 
the 7" day of february Anno supra dicto. 


1641—Thomas the sonn of ffravncis Callowhill & Bridgett 
his wife was baptized the 7" day of November 1641. 

Allice the wife of Thomas Callowhill the younger was 
buried Aprill 26". 


1642—William the sonn of William Callowhill was bap- 
tised ffebruary the 20" Anno supra dicto. 


1644—John the sonn of William Callowhill was baptised 
Aprill 7". 
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1662—Elijah y*® son of Wm: Callowhill (and Dorathy his 
wife) was bapt. June the tenth Anno p. dicto. 


1663—Anne ye daughter of James Callowhill & Margery 
his wife was bapt. December y* 22%. ( Zranscripts.) 


1674—Tho: Callowhill, Churchwarden. 


1675—Thomas Callowhill was buried March y* 10" anno 
pr. dicto. ( Transcripts.) 


PARISH REGISTER OF DODDENHAM. 
17183—Hannah Gulielmi & Mariae Callowhill efSarricdw. 


1718—Dec. 21—Gulielmus Gulielmi et Mariae Callowhill 
-"EBANTISOIN, 


1702—John Jones of City of Bristoll, Linnendraper, in 
health of body; dated 13 Dec. 1699; To ffather Cha: Jones, 2 
Jacobus, & to mother Ann Jones the same; to that brother 
or sister whom parents may think most worthy in one years 
time 100 guineas; to ffatherlaw William & motherlaw Ann 
Smith each 2 guineas; to use & benefit of people called 
Quakers inhabiting the City of Bristoll £200 to be disposed 
by father Chas. Jones, William Smith, Charles Harford 
Senior, Benjamin Cool & Cornelius Sarjant; to ffather & 
mother Jones each 4 Jacobuses more; to meeting people 
that are poore that belong to Congregation where Andrew 
Gifford doth preach, at disposal of sd. And. Gifford & John 
Bowman Cooper or Henry Parsons Grocer in Thomas St. ; 
to parish of Thomas, the place of my nativity £20 to be 
given to poor in bread & apparell by Henry Parsons in 
Thomas St. & Richard Taylor Jronmonger in Ratcliffe St. ; 
to parish of Nicholas wherein I now live £20 to be distrib- 
uted by William Bush Draper & Alderman Wallis to poor 
as before; to (blank) Read, he that preaches in the publick 
place of worship of sd. psh. £10; to late erected Hospitalls 
Boys & Maides but most especially to the ancient thereof 
£100 at discretion of Major Wade, Thomas Callowhill, Ed- 
ward Martindale and my father Chas. Jones; to William 
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ffallowfield that commonly lyes at Charles Harfords & often 
hath preached very well in our meeting house one guinea &. 
£50 sterling; to Jeremy Hignell Cooper in Temple St. £50; 
to John Pope Senior that lives over against the Glass hous 
without Lowfords Gate £25; to Benjamin Coole Sen’, that 
lives on Michael hill in this City £50; to Uncle Char: Har- 
ford one guinea; to bro. Charles Jones, bro. Michael Jones 
& bro. Mathias Jones each £100; to sister Sarah that is 
married to ffrancis Roach £200; to sister Elizabeth that is 
married to Edward Harford £200; to Peter Young my 
brother law £50; to ffrancis Roach my brother law the 
same; to Peter & Ann Young children of my sister Young 
each £500; to brother Charles Jones more £600 if he agree 
with Exors. on the account of the late brigantine Expedi- 
tion; to bro. Michael Jones £600; to sister Roach the 
same; to sister Elizabeth married to Edward Harford the 
same; to kinsman Mathias Jones Sen™ of London £100; to 
John Keinton that was my apprentice £60; to servant Jane 
Persevell £10; to servant Martha Gifford £5; to John Hor- 
woods wife £5; to 6 or 12 bearers who carry me to the 
grave each 20s.; to Arthur Thomas Pewterer £5; to cousin 
Thomas Dickson £3; to Charles Harford Jr. £3; to Elias 
Osborne, Richard Yeomans, Robert Priest & Arthur Taylor 
each one guinea; to Arthur Sawyer same; to aunt Smith 
£5; to William Pope my porter £10; to sister Roach my 
part of ship called Susannah; to cousin Widow Low of this 
City £5; to cousin Martha married to William Stafford 
£100; to cousin Mary married to William Penn £100;' 
cousins Peter & Ann, children of sister, & Rachell daughter 
of my brother Michaell, & 2 youngest children of sister 
Harford to be Res. Legs. & these 5 Exors.; Wit. William 
Rushton, Richard Hawkesworth & Richard Vickris, Jr. ; 
Pro. 4 Aug. 1702.—P. C. C. Herne, 136. 


1 William Penn, eldest son of the Proprietor of Pennsylvania, by his 
first wife, Gulielma Maria Springett, and from whom the Penns of 
Shanagary, Ireland (now represented by the Gaskell-Halls), were de- 
scended, married Mary Jones. This valuable will gives, as far as the 
writer is aware, the first clue to her identification. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT MADE TO WASHINGTON 
AT MOUNT VERNON, BY AN ENGLISH GENTLE. 
MAN, IN 1785. 


FROM THE DIARY OF JOHN HUNTER. 


[Through the courtesy of Evan Powell, Esq., of Liandiloes, Wales, 
and Dr. James J. Levick, of this city, we are enabled to publish the 
following account of a visit made to Washington at Mount Vernon, by 
Mr. John Hunter, an English gentleman, who was making a tour in 
1785-86 through Canada and the United States. The diary is now in 
the possession of his grandson, Major W. C. Hunter, of the British 
army. | 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 
Wednesday 16th. of Nov’r. 1785.—After breakfast I waited 
on Colonel Fitzgerald. A fire that had broke out in the 
town hindered us from getting off so soon as we intended. 
However, after some trouble it was extinguished and at half 


past eleven we left Alexandria with Mr. Lee, the President 
of Congress, his son and the servants. You have a fine 
view of the Potomac till you enter a wood. A small Rivu- 
let here divides the General’s Estate from the neighbouring 
farmers. His seat breaks out beautifully upon you when 
you little expect, being situated upon a most elegant rising 
ground on the banks of the Potomac, ten miles from Alex- 
andria. We arrived at Mount Vernon by one o’clock— 
so-called by the General’s eldest brother, who lived there 
before him, after the Admiral of that name. When Colonel 
Fitzgerald introduced me to the General I was struck with 
his noble and venerable appearance. It immediately 
brought to my mind the great part he had acted in the late 
war. The General is about six feet high, perfectly straight 
and well made; rather inclined to be lusty. His eyes are 
full and blue and seem to express an air of gravity. His 
nose inclines to the aquiline; his mouth small; his teeth 
are yet good and his cheeks indicate perfect health. His 
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forehead is a noble one and he wears his hair turned back, 
without curls and quite in the officer’s style, and tyed in a 
long queue behind. Altogether he makes a most noble, re- 
spectable appearance, and I really think him the first man in 
the world. After having had the management and care of 
the whole Continental army, he has now retired without 
receiving any pay for his trouble, and though solicited by 
the King of France and some of the first characters in the 
world to visit Europe, he has denied them all and knows 
how to prefer solid happiness in his retirement to all the 
luxuries and flattering speeches of European Courts. The 
General was born and educated near Fredericksburg on 
the Rappahannock. He must be a man of great abilities 
and a strong natural genius, as his master never taught him | 
anything but writing and arithmetic. People come to see 
him here from all parts of the world—hardly a day passes 
without; but the General seldom makes his appearance 
before dinner; employing the morning to write his letters 
and superintend his farm, and allotting the afternoon to 
company ; but even then he generally retires for two hours 
between tea and supper to his study to write. 

He is one of the most regular men in the world. When 
no particular Company is at his house, he goes to bed al- 
ways at nine and gets up with the sun. It’s astonishing the 
packets of letters that daily come for him, from all parts of 
the world, which employ him most of the morning to 
answer, and his Secretary Mr. Shaw (an acquaintance of 
mine) to copy and arrange. The General has all the ac- 
counts of the war yet to settle. Shaw tells me he keeps as 
regular Books as any Merchant whatever, and a daily Jour- 
nal of all his transactions. It’s amazing the number of 
letters he wrote during the war: there are thirty large 
folio volumes of them upstairs, as big as common Ledgers, 
all neatly copied. The General is remarked for writing a 
most elegant letter. Like the famous Addison, his writing 
excels his speaking. But to finish this long digression. 
When I was first introduced to him he was neatly dressed 
in a plain blue coat, white cassimir waistcoat, and black 
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breeches and Boots, as he came from his farm. After 
having sat with us some time he retired and sent in his lady, 
a most agreeable woman about 50, and Major Washington 
his nephew, married about three weeks ago to a Miss Bes- 
sot: She is Mrs. Washington’s niece and a most charming 
young woman. She is about 19. After chatting with them 
for half an hour, the General came in again, with his hair 
neatly powdered, a clean shirt on, a new plain drab coat, 
white waistcoat and white silk stockings. At three, dinner 
was on table, and we were shewn by the General into an- 
other room, where everything was set off with a peculiar 
taste, and at the same time very neat and plain. The 
General sent the bottle about pretty freely after dinner, and 
gave success to the navigation of the Potomac for his toasts, 
which he has very much at heart, and when finished will I 
suppose be the first river in the world. He never under- 
takes anything without having first well considered of it 
and consulted different people, but when once he bas begun 
anything, no obstacle or difficulty can come in his way, but 
what he is determined to surmount. The General’s char- 
acter seems to be a prudent, but a very persevering one. 
He is quite pleased at the idea of the Baltimore Merchants 
laughing at him, and saying it was a ridiculous plan and 
would never succeed. They begin now, says the General, 
to look a little serious about the matter, as they know it 
must hurt their commerce amazingly. 

The Colonel and I had our horses ready after dinner to 
return to Alexandria, and notwithstanding all we could do, 
the General absolutely insisted upon our staying on account 
of the bad afternoon. We therefore complyed, (although 
it was fully my intention to have set off either to Fred- 
ericksburg in my way to Mr. McCall’s, in the stage, if the 
morning was fine, and if not, most certainly back again to 
Baltimore) as I could not refuse the pressing and kind in- 
vitation of so great a General, tho’ our greatest enemy, I 
admire him as superior even to the Roman heroes them- 
selves. 

After ‘tea General Washington retired to his study and 
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left us with the President, his lady and the rest of the Com- 
pany. If he had not been anxious to hear the news of 
Congress from Mr. Lee, most probably he would not have 
returned to supper, but gone to bed at his usual hour, nine 
o’clock, for he seldom makes any ceremony. We had a 
very elegant supper about that time. The General with a 
few glasses of champagne got quite merry, and being with 
his intimate friends laughed and talked a good deal. Be- 
fore strangers he is generally very reserved, and seldom 
says aword. I was fortunate in being in his company with 
his particular acquaintances. I am told during the war he 
was never seen to smile. The care indeed of such an army 
was almost enough to make anybody thoughtful and grave. 
No man but the General could have kept the army together 
without victuals or clothes; they placed a confidence in 
him that they would have had in no other person. His 
being a man of great fortune and having no children shewed 
them it was quite a disinterested part that he was acting with 
regard to money making and that he had only the good of 
his country at heart. The soldiers, tho’ starving at times, 
in a manner adored him. 

We had a great deal of conversation about the slippery 
ground (as the General said) that Franklin was on, and also 
about Congress, the Potomac, improving their roads, ete. 
At 12 I had the honor of being lighted up to my bedroom 
by the General himself. 

Thursday 17th. November.—I rose early and took a walk 
about the General’s grounds—which are really beautifully 
laid out. He has about 4000 acres well cultivated and 
superintends the whole himself. Indeed his greatest pride 
now is, to be thought the first farmer in America. He is 
quite a Cincinnatus, and often works with his men himself 
—strips off his coat and labors like a common man. The 
General has a great turn for mechanics. It’s astonishing 
with what niceness he directs everything in the building 
way, condescending even to measure the things himself, that 
all may be perfectly uniform. The style of his house is very 
elegant, something like the Prince de Condé’s at Chantille, 
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near Paris, only not quite so large: but it’s a pity he did 
not build a new one at once, as it has cost him nearly as much 
repairing his old one. His improvements I’m told are very 
great within the last year. He is making a most delightful 
bowling green before the house and cutting a new road 
thro’ the woods to Alexandria. It would be endless to at- 
tempt describing his house and grounds—I must content 
myself with having seen them. The situation is a heavenly 
one, upon one of the finest rivers in the world. I suppose 
I saw thousands of wild ducks upon it, all within gun shot. 
There are also plenty of blackbirds and wild geese and 
turkies. After breakfast I went with Shaw to see his 
famous race-horse Magnolia—a most beautiful creature. A 
whole length of him was taken a little while ago, (mounted 
on Magnolia) by a famous man from Europe in copper— 
and his bust in marble—one by order of Congress to be 
kept wherever they sit, and the other by the State of Vir- 
ginia, to stand in the House of Assembly. They will cost 
about 6000 sterling Shaw says. He also showed me an 
elegant State Carriage, with beautiful emblematical figures 
on it, made him a present of by the State of Pennsylvania. 
I afterwards went into his stables, where among an amazing 
number of horses, I saw old Nelson, now 22 years of age, 
that carried the General almost always during the war: 
Blueskin, another fine old horse next to him, now and then 
had that honor. Shaw also shewed me his old servant, 
that was reported to have been taken, with a number of the 
General’s papers about him. They have heard the roaring 
of many a cannon in their time. Blueskin was not the 
favourite, on account of his not standing fire so well as 
venerable old Nelson. The General makes no manner of 
use of them now; he keeps them in a nice stable where 
they feed away at their ease for their past services. There 
is a horse of Major Washington’s there that was reckoned 
the finest figure in the American Army. It’s astonishing 
what a number of small houses the General has upon his 
Estate for his different Workmen and Negroes to live in. 
He has everything within himself—Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
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Brewers, Blacksmiths, Bakers, etc., etc. and even has a 
well assorted Store for the use of his family and servants. 

When the General takes his coach out he always drives 
six horses; to his chariot he only puts four. The General 
has some fine deer, which he is going to enclose a park for 
—also some remarkable large fox hounds, made him a 
present of from England, as he is fond of hunting, and 
there are great plenty of foxes in this country. I forgot to 
mention Mrs. Washington’s sweet little Grand-children, who 
I imagine, will come in for a share of the General’s fortune 
with the Major. I fancy he is worth 100,000 Pounds 
sterling and lives at the rate of 3 or 4000 a year; always 
keeping a genteel table for strangers, that almost daily 
visit him, as a thing of course. There is a fine family pict- 
ure in the Drawing room of the Marquis de La Fayette, 
his lady and three children—another of the General with 
his marching orders, when he was Colonel Washington in 
the British Army against the French in the last war; and 
two of Mrs. Washington’s children: Her son was reckoned 
one of the handsomest men living; also a picture of Mrs. 
Washington when a young woman. 

The General has some hundreds of Negroes on his plan- 
tations. He chiefly grows Indian corn, wheat and tobacco. 

It’s astonishing with what raptures Mrs. Washington 
spoke about the discipline of the army, the excellent order 
they were in, superior to any troops she said upon the face 
of the earth towards the close of the war; even the Eng- 
lish acknowledged it, she said. What pleasure she took in 
the sound of the fifes and drums, preferring it to any 
music that was ever heard; and then to see them reviewed 
a week or two before the men were disbanded, when they 
were all well clothed was she said a most heavenly sight; 
almost every soldier shed tears at parting with the General 
when the army was disbanded: Mrs. Washington said it 
was a most melancholy sight. The situation of Mount 
Vernon is by nature one of the sweetest in the world, and 
what makes it still more pleasing is the amazing number of 
sloops that are constantly sailing up and down the River. 
VoL. XxviI.—6 
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Indeed, all the ships that come to Alexandria or George 
Town must sail by the General’s house. 

At eleven we took leave of him. I shook him heartily 
by the hand and wished him all happiness. Mr. Lee and 
his son left us soon after to go to their seat on this side of 
the Rappahannock about 16 miles from Mr. McCall’s at 
Hobb’s Hole. In our way to Alexandria we fell in with 
Mr. Lunn Washington, the gentleman who managed the 
General’s estate during the war. 

We were soon after joined by a gentleman with a pack 
of fine hounds in search of a fox. They had had a fine 
hunt this morning and killed one. We arrived at Alex- 
andria, by one. 
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SWEDISH SETTLERS IN GLOUCESTER COUNTY, NEW 
JERSEY, PREVIOUS TO 1684. 


BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


It is only within the last half-century that any inquiry has 
been made in regard to the emigrant settlers who made 
their homes along the eastern side of the river Delaware, 
in New Jersey. They were of different nationalities,— 
Swedes, Finns, and Dutch,—much the larger number being 
Swedes. They had a common object, which was to procure 
furs from the Indians in exchange for articles of home 
manufacture, and which brought them valuable returns. 

Much effort has been made to trace the title to the land 
they occupied, but has generally failed for want of reliable 
documents in the shape of deeds, wills, Bible records, and 
family traditions. 

Many tracts of land known to have been occupied by 
these early comers to New Jersey show no evidence of legal 
title until the English arrived and exercised their rights 
under the Proprietors. 

Indirectly, however, something may be gathered from the 
ancient records in the office of the Supreme Court in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, in charge of Benjamin F. Lee, Esq., who 
observes a jealous care of the old documents, and who is 
always seeking for hidden treasures among the musty tomes 
in his custody. One volume there, known as the record of 
the proceedings of the several courts of Burlington County, 
commencing in 1681, throws considerable light upon this 
subject. 

It must not be forgotten that the jurisdiction of Burling- 
ton County at that time extended from Oldman’s Creek up 
and along the river front to the most northerly point of the 
colony near where is now the city of Port Jervis, including 
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all of West New Jersey except Salem County, for Gloucester 
County was not established until May 26, 1686. 

The government under the Proprietors was in full force, 
and persons desirous of locating lands naturally began to 
inquire how the Swedes and their neighbors became the 
owners of the soil they occupied. 

The attention of the court, which, at that sitting, con- 
sisted of Thomas Olive, governor; Robert Stacy, William 
Biddle, Elias Farr, Robert Dimsdale, Daniel Wills, Robert 
Turner, Thomas Gardiner, and Francis Collins, justices, was 
called to this subject, and their honors directed Hanse Hop- 
man, a constable and an officer of that court, to summons 
all persons settled on lands from the third tenth (Great 
Timber Creek) to Oldman’s Creek, to report the quantity of 
land each one occupied and by what right they claimed title 
to the same. 

The records show that the third day of the Fourth month, 
1684, was the time fixed for the appearance of these settlers, 
and they very generally responded. 

Mons Jonson, Hanse Hopman, and Peter Jonson claimed 
a large tract, about one mile in front, from Oldman’s Creek 
to a small run upward. They said they held it by permit 
from Governor Philip Carteret, dated June 25, 1668, but 
did not produce the permit, neither did they know the 
quantity of land, not having had it surveyed. 

Claus Jonson, Hanse Woolson, and David Livezey 
claimed four hundred and fifty acres by permit of Governor 
Carteret ; did not produce the paper, nor have the land sur- 
veyed. 

Jannes Ealason, alias Illman, Lansing Coleman, Noels 
Matson, alias Lawson, by John Anderson in possession, 
held three hundred acres by permit from Governor Carteret. 

Israel Holmes claimed six hundred acres by permit of 
Governor Carteret, but did not produce his deed. 

Philip Carteret was appointed governor of the whole 
territory by Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
with power to grant lands, and hence the title of the Swedes 
and Finns and Dutch to the soil occupied by them and by 
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permit from Governor Carteret was of a kind which the 
Proprietors were slow to question, and discloses a fact so 
long sought for by inquirers in that direction. 

Peter Errickson and Wooley Derrickson had one hundred 
acres they purchased of Thomas Budd, but did not produce 
their deeds. 

James Sanderland had two hundred acres conveyed to 
him by Samuel Jenings and Thomas Budd. Said his deed 
was recorded. 

Hanse Hopman claimed two hundred acres bought of 
Richard Basnett. 

Paule Curwen guessed he had one hundred acres “ with- 
out any face of title.” 

Peter Rambo showed that he owned six hundred and 
fifty acres by deed from Thomas Bowman; deed recorded. 

Peter Dalboe and Wooley Dalboe bought two hundred 
acres of Thomas Budd and Samuel Jenings ; deed recorded. 

Anthony Nealson had one hundred and eighty acres he 
purchased of Budd and Jenings. 

Andrew Homan bought one hundred and fifty acres ‘of 
Thomas Budd, and Hanse Peterson had fifty acres conveyed 
to him by the same person. 

Benjamin Bramma had one hundred acres bought of 
Thomas Mathews. 

Neale Mattson did not appear, and Neale Lawson and John 
Anderson had been before the court at a previous session. 

This was a proper inquiry to be made by the members of 
the court, for they were ex officio commissioners to direct 
the disposal of lands in the province. This regulation ex- 
isted until 6th day of 7th month, 1688, when the Council of 
Proprietors was established and relieved the court of this 
duty. It is to be regretted that the permits were not pro- 
duced and the boundaries of each tract put on record so as 
to show their character, and particularly locate the place 
of each resident. It is known, however, that not all had 
land on the river front, but many settled on the several 
creeks that ran inland, and gradually utilized the upland for 

‘agriculture, and improved the marshes for meadow. 
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Their dwellings were built of logs, but made comfortable 
against the rigors of the cold, long winters, without any 
fear of starvation where the forest and streams were so pro- 
lific of food. They were a quiet, inoffensive people, and 
submitted to the government, be it Swedish, English, or 
Dutch, and were seldom involved in disputes among ther:- 
selves. 

There were other settlements along the river on the east- 
erly side, the largest of which was near and above the mouth 
of Penisaukin Creek, where the town of Palmyra now stands, 
and in that neighborhood. In some of the original loca- 
tions made by the English settlers reference is made to the 
“ Swedish land,” yet every effort to trace these titles has so 
far failed. Tradition had it that this particular colony was 
the remnant of Sir Edmund Ployden’s followers who 
erected Fort Eriwonick on the river near that place, and 
were left to their fate after Sir Edmund’s idea of founding 
a great nation in the wilds of America had vanished. They 
were not alone, for the settlements at Wiccaco and Tinicum 
were of easy access by boats, and from whence intercourse 
was maintained with their friends at home. 

The home government was careful to give them spiritual 
advisers, and the little church at the mouth of Raccoon 
Creek or that on Tinicum Island were the resorts when 
matrimony was contemplated, where their children were 
christened and their dead buried. 

There was no desire on the part of the English owners 
to antagonize the people they found occupying the lands 
coming within their purchase, but rather to offer induce- 
ments for their remaining, and therefore neighborly re- 
lations were soon established between them. William Penn 
saw at once the benefit of having his grant occupied by 
settlers, and was careful that nothing should be done to 
make these pioneers discontented. 

In one of his letters he writes as follows: “ They are a 
plain, strong, industrious people, yet have made no great 
progress in the culture or propagation of fruit-trees, as if 
they desired rather to have enough than plenty, or for 
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traffick; but I presume the Indians make them the more 
careless, by furnishing them with the means of profit, to 
wit: skins and furs in exchange for rum and such strong 
liquors. They kindly received me as well as the English 
who were but few, before the people concerned with me 
came among them, I must needs commend their respect to 
authority and kind behaviour to the English.” 

This had reference to those on the western shore of the 
river, yet applied to those on the eastern shore as well. 

In another noticeable case this same fact crops out and 
shows that the people who preceded the English settlers 
had just claim to the land they occupied, and made no 
hesitancy in producing their title. 

This was an issue heard in the Upland Court in 1679, be- 
tween Peter Jegou, plaintiff, and Thomas Wright and God- 
frey Hancock, defendants, regarding the ownership and 
possession of a tract of land at Burlington, New Jersey. 

Jegou produced to the court a permit and grant from 
Philip Carteret, governor, and proved his occupancy of the 
land by living there and keeping a house of entertainment 
for travellers. Thomas Wright and Godfrey Hancock 
claimed title from the Proprietors, and had planted corn, cut 
timber, mowed hay, and exercised other acts of ownership 
thereon. 

The court, after hearing both parties and examining the 
papers, decided that the title was in Peter Jegou, to the ex- 
clusion of Thomas Wright and Godfrey Hancock, holders 
under the Proprietors’ estate. 

Gradually these facts are being developed, and it is to be 
hoped that in the near future some of these permits or 
deeds or the record of the same may come to light, and 
settle a long-mooted question touching this subject. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THIRD HAVEN 
MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, EASTON, TAL- 
BOT COUNTY, MARYLAND, 1680. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HELEN HOPKINS JONES. 


[Winlock Christison (as he spelled it) was a ¢ icuous figure in the 
persecutions of the Quakers at Boston, and hey seme more widely 
known as the hero of one of Longfellow’s New England tragedies. 
After his banishment from Boston, the death penalty having been re- 
mitted, he went by way of Barbadoes to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and there settled and died. Some of the monthly meetings were held 
at his house while living, as appears from the records before me.— 
H. H. J.] 


Att our Man Meeting at John Pitts the 14" of the 3" 
m° 1680 

William Dixon and Eliz* Christerson appeared before the 
meeting and declared the Jntentions of comeing together 
as husband and wife it being the Second time of their lay- 
ing it before the meeting Jnquiry being made by Stephen 
Keddy and Bryon Omealia who were appointed by the 
Meeting to Jnquire into W™ Dixons cleerness. Likewise 
Sarah Edmondson and Mary Sockwell being made Choice 
of by the womens meeting to Enquire concerning Eliz* 
Christersons being cleer and upon Jnquiry of the meeting 
the afd friends informs the meeting that they find nothing 
to the contrary but that they are cleere. the meeting having 
nothing against their comeing together but for the truths 
Sake and their sakes did make Jnquiry of Eliz*, wheather 
her former husbands will were pformed or not and wheather 
she had or would sett out anything for her Children and 
she not being in a Capacity to answer without further ad- 
vice the meeting appointed W™ Berry Jn? Edmondson W™ 
Southebee & John Pitts with the Executors Tho: Taylor 
and W™ Sharpe to meete the next 3™ day att the widdows 
house to prufe the will and to see that it may be answered 
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and to settle the estate as neere as may be agreeable to the 
same and if it should so happen that any of the aforesaid 
friends should not be there then the rest that meet have 
power from the meeting to make choyce of others in their 
stead and friends give an account to Our next mans meeting 
at Howell Powells—after which time things being cleered, 
the meeting hath allowed of their in marriage according to 
the Order of Truth they appointing a time for that end and 
making it Publick. 

The next monthly mtg was held 4. 11. 1680 at the house 
of Howell Powell—but this matter was referred to the 
next monthly mtg—when it was held at Kings Creek at the 
house of Tho. Taylor 5. 19. 1680 it was thought best that the 
account of Winlock Christersons will, then brought in by 
the Friends appointed, be referred to the next Quarterly 
Meeting—hence we find the account in full under the fol- 
lowing date— 

Att Our Quarterly mans Meeting at Tho: Hutchinsons 
The 23™ of the fifth month 1680. 

Those friends concerned by the meeting to Inspect into 
the Estate of Winlock Christerson Deceased so as to see 
that his will might be answered as nere as might be, have 
therein Acted, and given an accompt thereof to this Meet- 
ing and the Meeting is Well Satisfied therewith and doe 
advice that the Jnventory be entered and also the bond of the 
executrix past by her to W™ Sharp and Tho: Taylor for 
their security they being Jointly concerned with her as Ex- 
ecutors by the will she being wholly possessed with the 
estate and neere altering her condition by marriage. 

An Jnventory of the estate of Winlock Christerson of 
Talbott county deceased given in by y* Relict the executrix 
and W™ Sharp and Tho: Taylor who were Left as her assist- 
ance and valued by the Request of the afd. Eliz* Christer- 
son widdow and by her assistants By John Edmondson 
Bryon Omealia and W™ Southebee as follows— 

Jmp* One Large Standing Table, eight pewter por- 
ringers five large pewter dishes two pewter Basons one 
Turned Brass candle Stick one warming pan one brass 
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ladle one bell mettle pott one Jron pott about 7 or 8 gallons 
two great brass kettels one great Jron pott one small skil- 
litt one old feather bed feather bed for Eliz* Harwood one 
Chest of Drawers one Trunk m: ec: the two best feather 
beds and furniture according to will, two pair of Sheets 
halfe worne y* one p* of holland the other of Canvas Two 
pillow cases those things above mentioned are given by will 
as Legacyes so not valued. 

2* Two paire of sheeting cloth sheetes Seaven napkins 
one pillow case one table cloth two towells one bolster case 
these forementioned Linen belongs to Mary Christerson 
being her third part according to will so not valued. 


£ ww» @ 
apceell of pewter . ‘ ‘ ° ° a . ‘ 01 05 00 
a pceell of Brass , ‘ , . ; - ‘ , 01 14 00 
a peell of Earthen ware . ‘ ‘ . . , . 00 04 00 
2brashesandil grater .. .. % : % - 00 01 00 
a peell of Tinnory ware . . , . ° , , 00 04 00 
asmall Jron pott . . : ‘ , ‘ . ‘ 00 02 00 
one spitt and one Clever . ‘ ‘ ence , 00 02 00 
a peell of old bedding for sorvante . ‘ . r , - O61 00 00 
1 pr. pottracks, one gridiron one =} 00 06 00 
shovell and tongs 2 frying panns 
apceellof Lumber . ° 00 O01 06 
one bible & a pockett booke 00 03 00 
One Clocke , 00 14 00 
one case bottle 5° & 5 chairs ge 00 18 00 
2 old boxis and an old baskett 00 02 06 
23 yds of hair camblett 00 08 00 
4 yds parragan . 00 16 00 
33 yds Diaper . 00 03 00 
3 gunns and peellold Jron 01 16 06 
one feather bedd bolster and pillows & Rugg & 1 pr 
blanketts one old couch bedd and one old pillow eal 04 00 00 
old blankett & 2 old coverleads and old bedstead 
one cross cutt saw and a sett } 00 08 00 
of wedges and hammer 
3 yds Kersey . 00 04 00 
1} yds Cotton . 00 01 00 
2 yds Kersey 00 03 00 
34 yds Dowlace ‘ 00 03 00 
3 yds Jermaine holland 00 08 00 
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one flock bedd . , ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ “ ‘. 00 10 00 
one hand-mill . 00 12 00 
one old Boate . 01 00 00 
2 Chests 00 08 00 
one table & fourm 00 08 00 
4 pr: of Sheets. 01 05 00 
one pillow case 00 02 00 
one table cloth . 00 01 00 
12 napkins 00 10 00 
8 towells . 00 O01 06 
one cubbard 00 12 00 
one old Couch . 00 04 00 
20 11 06 


This above valued goods to be divided betwixt y* widdow 
Eliz* Christerson and her Daughter Eliz* Christerson as by 
will,—The servants and y* horses and y* remaining part of 
y® cattle and y*® Debts due to the estate to goe and be to & 
for the paying of the Debts and y* maintenance of the wid- 
dow and her children so not valued— 

This being our Judgments according to the best of our 
knowledg with the aprobation also of the executors we have 
subscribed this 18" day of the third month called May 1680. 


ELIzABETH CHRISTERSON 
Tuomas TAYLOR Executors 
WILLIAM SHARP 


JOHN EDMONDSON 
Bryon OMEALIA assistants 
Wii™ SoutHEBEE 


Maryland ss 

Know all men by these p’sents that J Elizabeth 
Christerson executrix to y® estate of Winlock Christerson 
deceased am bound and firmly obleddg-d and doe by these 
presents acknowledge to owe and stand truly Jndebted unto 
Tho: Taylor and W™ Sharp both of the County of Talbott 
and executors to y* abovsd Christersons estate in the full 
and just sum of one hundred pounds sterling money of 
England to be well and truly paid unto them their heirs 
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executors adm™ or assigns in witness whereof J bind my 
selfe my heirs executors adm" or assigns to the True pform- 
ance of the abovsaid prmissess in witness whereof J here- 
unto sett my hand and fix my seale this 18" day of the 3™ 
m° 1680. 

The Condicon of this Obligation is Such that if the above 
bounden Elizabeth Christerson her heirs, executors and 
adm" still from time to time and att all times pforme all 
and Singular the points and Clawes of the above mentioned 
Winlock Christersons will in paying of all the Debts and 
Legacyes in the within mentioned will and to the Cleering 
Releasing indemnifieing and Bareing harmless the abovsd 
executors Tho: Taylor and W™ Sharp and their heirs execu- 
tors adm™ and assignes from all and singular the points and 
Clawes of the abovsd will and that none of the Creditors or 
Legatees nor no other pson nor psons mentioned in the said 
will or otherwise may not at any time hereafter Challing 
trouble or demand anything of the above mentioned Taylor 
and Sharp and that the abousaid Christerson her heirs and 
assignes shall att all times cleere, Release indamnify and bear 
harmless the abovesd Taylor and Sharp their heirs executors 
adm™ and assignes that they may att no time be brought 
into any trouble by the neglect of the abovsaid Elizabeth 
Christerson or her heirs or assignes by not pforming the 
said Winlock Christersons will so that then this abovsaid 
obligation to be void and of none Effect or otherwise to 
stand in full force power and vertue in Jn wittness whereof 
J have hereunto sett my hand & fixt my seale the day and 
year above mentioned. 


Signed and sealed in 
the presents of us Joun EpMonDsoNn 
his Bryon OMEALIA 
Rosert R BRrRasiineton 
mark his B-O: mark 
W™ SouTHEBEE 
her 


ExizaBetH EC CuriIsTERSON 
mark 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE AND SARAH 
DILLWYN. 


PHILADA. 10 mo: 27, 1771—9 oclock 
1* Day morn. 
My Dear Salty: 


Notwithstanding we came down Time enough to see our 
dear Aunt Morris alive, yet we are not much too soon here 
to pay the last office of Respect to her Remains. She died 
at about 11 OClock of 6 Day Night nothing very remark- 
able attending her Departure, unless it was a Continuance 
of the sweet Peace which had been the Companion of her 
Spirit for some Time before, & w® indeed did not forsake 
in the awful approach of Death, but was with her “ always 
to the End.” ..... It is proposed to bury her Tomorrow 
afternoon, & to meet at the House at 2 oclock. It w‘ be 
well if there is Time to send a general Note to the few par- 
ticular Friends of the Family if it is not already done by 
way of Invitation; not forgetting Jonathan Guest’s & Tho’ 
Powell’s Families who are Relations......... 

GrorGE DILiwyn. 


Rauway 8 mo: 17" 1777. 
My DEAREST CREATURE: 

Thro’ a desolated Country we arrived here Yesterday to 
dinner, without any Interruption. The first Night we lodged 
a mile or two on this side Bordentown, at Marmaduke 
Watson’s, where our Number made 47, in addition to 43 
Soldiers quartered upon them for about a Week past, &the 
time of their continuance unknown. We stop’d at Isaac 
Clark’s to breakfast, the next day spent an Hour or two at 
Benjamin’s & Sam’ Worth’s, dined in Prince Town at 
Joseph Horner’s & passing over a Bridge a little above 
Brunswick, reached a Friend’s (who has suffer’d much from 
the Armys) at about 9 at night & were rec’d with much 
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Kindness. Hence we came here (about 14 miles) thro’ open 
Fields & here & there ruined Houses, affording a melan- 
choly Contrast to the Appearance of Opulence & Plenty 
which this part of the Country was remarkable for, when I 
was in it before. Rahway (having been many times in the 
Hands of both Parties) has the fewest marks of Ruin in it 
of any Place on this side Burlington; but it has been often 
violently threatened with Destruction. They are at present 
very quiet, tho’ only 4 or 5 miles from Staten Island, where 
the King’s Troops are encamped. 

I left my Buckles at home, & have been obliged to borrow. 
Please to put them in my Chest. We have been much 
favor’d in respect to our Horses. We overtook Cornell 
Stevenson 4 miles from Burlington, with W™ Jones, in the 
Waggon, & they eased us of our Saddlebags, which they 
brought all the way to this Place. I suppose this will go 
by their Return. I propose to send back one Shirt by them 
as unnecessary, & burthensome to my Horse, tho’ he has 
performed very well, & is much approved of by my Fellow- 
travellers. 

20% We are now about setting out for Planefield 
Monthly Meeting. Thence, intend for Mendem, & so on 
thro’ the Great Meadows & drown’d Lands, towards New 
Windsor, (or Peek’s Kill) at the North River. Our Minds 
are preserved in Stilness .... The Comp* of our dear 
Friends Sam' Emlen, W™ Jones, Henry Drinker, Cornwel, 
his Wife & Daughter, all from our own Neighbourhood, has 
been very pleasant to Benj* & me..... Tell my dear 
Brother & Sister Moore, Aunt Rachel, Brother C. & M. 
Moore, Brother Wells, Sister Wells & Sister Morris (when 
you write to Philad*) & Father Worrall, Mother & our own 
Naacy & Sukey & Children at home, they are now present 
in a lively manner to my Remembrance. . . . Don’t forget 
me to dear Edward Cathrall, Neighbour Harris, Neighbour 
Smith, Ann Hume, Widow Ferguson’s afflicted Daughter, 
& Jenny Burling, with whom I sympathize....... I 
have altered my mind & keep the Shirt. 

Georce DiLiwyy. 
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Lonpon 1" m° 3" 1785. 

[To Hannan Moorg, Philadelphia. ] 
oe a I made my home at our dear W. D’s till the 11" 
m° 29" last, when, receiving a note from my G. D. in Lon- 
don informing that S. E. and himself had a prospect of being 
in & ab‘ the City . . . . and that he had taken lodgings for 
us at a worthy friend’s house (Adey & Martha Bellamy’s) 
No. 10 in the Poultry, I accordingly came to Town that 
even’g in Bt W. D’s charriot. The house is 4 stories high 
with conveniencies of water & upstairs. ... They are a 
kind good spirited couple. . . . 8. Fisher can tell thee all 
ab‘them..... They are a happy couple without children, 

. With one niece ab‘ 15, a modest handy girl, whom they 
call my waiting maid, one woman servant, & 2 obliging lads 
being an apprentice & clerk. . . . We have a lodging room, 
& under it a handsome parlor with a fire lighted in it every 
day, & a kitchen on the same floor . . . . with a fine large 
cistern of water..... I’m so incog. that I can rub out 
Caps & nobody the wiser. It’s true London is a most sad 
dirty smutty place to live in, but . . . the inexpressible sat- 
isfaction of hav® my poor G. D. with me of an evn® & often 
accompanying him to meetings makes up for all that’s dis- 


agreeable....... While I was writing this morn* Jos. 
Norris paid me a little visit, I think it’s the 4" time he has 
been here. .... I told him my dear Sis" Moore used to 


call him her boy & that I should claim a share of him on 
that acc’ & hop* he w* come to see us freely. I bantered 
him abo‘ his appearance as a friend. He smiling said he 
hoped to be much plainer by the time he returned to 
Philad* hinting as if he tho’t 8. Griffits was not the worse 
friend for his travails, but I sh* not like his mother to tell 
him what I say. One of the Barclays told my G. D. he had 
received a letter from him ending with “ y"* very humble 
serv.” 2.2 I treat him just as I used to do my Dick or 
Gideon, & gave him some Philad* Bisquits. Ab‘ a fortnight 
ago Bt W. D. invited us to dine at Clapton. . . . they put 
me under Josey’s care & we went in Larkins regular stage 
coach, which passes W. D’s door several times in a day. I 
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being like the “‘ monkey that had seen most of the world,” 
could not help laughing in my sleeve at his surprise, and at 
the remarks that he made at the new sights & pretty places 
we passed. When we got out of the carriage (the coachman 
ringing the bell at the gate) J. N. said, how different they 
live here, from what we do in America! I broke off writ- 
ing to receive M. & H. Bisset, they came in Br. Lamar’s 
coach which waited at the door ab‘an hour & half while 
they staid..... they said they never dined till 4, & were 
going a shopping... .. The dear creatures seemed very 
affectionate & chatty, bidding me to be sure to give their 
love & a kiss to Nunks, which is the name they call B' 
Lamar by too........ my very heart was drawn to 
poor Henrietta, who looked pale, has a cough & is short 
breath*. She says she can’t dance for it..... They have 
been in town but a day or 2, so they’ve not seen J. N., they 
intend to have us there when he is invited........ 
Sist* Lamar lately heard from Sist™ Scott, who had her 
health much better than for a long time past. I’m afraid I 
shall find it difficult to send her one of the gammons, but 
willtry. Thee can’t imagine the difficulties attending things 
going thro the Custom house. Tho the Commerce & Willet 
have been so long arrived we did not receive the things till 
ab‘ a week ago, & for want of proper care, poor dear sister 
Morris’s Keg of Cranberries were stole off the Keys ..... 
5 of the 1* m° 1785. I fancy we were misinformed ab‘ the 
loss of the cranberries, for 2 barrels & 2 kegs were sent to 
our lodgings just now....... I sent Jo* Stansberry’s 
letters to him & he called on me the next day, I read him 
what concerned him, and the poor fellow’s eyes filled with 
tears. He said that Bt Wells & thyself were such friends 


as were seldom to be met with..... I went to see Sally 
at her grandfather Ogeers, who is since dead, he was then 
Pere n her little heart was full. Oh, Mrs. D., said she, 


I hope 8S. D. will never come over here, unless she can ex- 
pect more indulgence than I do, it’s very, very hard. The 
old lady twisted her ab‘ to shew how she had got her slip 
alter* to a habit— did ever any body see so great a girl in 
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a frock, hold up your head.” She told me that 8. had come 
over in a very bad time. How? said I. “ Because her 
grandfather is so ill.” The eldest daughter is an accom- 
plished girl, is kept at a boarding school & comes home once 
aweek..... John Lindoe’s niece of Norwich—her name 
was Marg* Hopson, now Fincham—call’d to see me this 
morn®, enquired kindly after & sent her love to Henry 
Drinker, Benj* Swett & Sam' Sansom. She’s well married. 
W604 John Lister, of Lotherbury, London, desires that 
enquiry may be made concerning one Jane Moreland, who 
was recommended to Harding a Roman Catholic Priest 
belonging to the Chapel of Philad* ab‘ the years 1751 or 52 
oes that being the time she went to America, & we have 
been informed of her being in Philad* in the years 1759 & 
60, we also were informed she was employed in the service 
of a Farmer, who was a Dissenter, ab‘ 30 miles up the coun- 
try & she desired her sister to direct to her at some place 
like the name of Newcastle Bridge. Now John Lister 
om ee can inform her of something to her advantage. 
... . Aletter from Ireland of the 23™ from Rich* Shackle- 
ton of Ballytone mentions that Tho* Ross...... was 
minded to unite with John Pemberton in his line of service, 
which is much among people of other persuasions. John 
P. has been lying by at Barclay Clibborns in Moat County 
Westmeath with a sore on the back of his right hand, which 
some have tho’t cancerous....... I sh* be much obliged 
to my dear sister Morris if she would write a few lines to 
W™ Mathew’s wife at York Town . . . . letting her know 
that her husband’s grown fat, & writes my G. D. that he 
finds good wages in his service...... Tell our dear 
Father Worrall & sister A. D. that this great dirty noisey 
city often turns our minds to our much loved Burlington, 
which is.as great a contrast to it as one can well conceive, 
& the pavements are so different from the soft Turf there, 
that my poor feet & petticoat tails pay for it...... D' 
Fothergill’s . . . sis* Ann & myself are hand & glove. She 
has given me the yo( ).... she also gave me a handy 
little Desk top that was the Doct". In the room where I 
VoL. XvIIL.—7 
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lodged, when at her house, are 2 nice small pieces of shell 
work, one of them a small Temple, made by B* Well’s 
mother & presented to the Doct’. We see a little curiosity 
of one sort or other stuck ab‘ the house. ... . I was pleased 
with a little green bug, cased, with a magnifying glass at 
one end, the back of the insect appeared to be set with shin- 
ing green stones ... . my G. G. is more sweetly tender & 
affectionate to me than ever, his heart seems to overflow 
with gratitude for my attachment to him—our dear sist’ 
L. & the girls seem fond of him, but they’ve not been to 
one meeting yet that I know of. I fancy they are afraid of 
being caught. Quakerism & Freedom is the same thing, to 
my thinking—this I tell them, but the dear creatures can’t 
understand me... . . ‘. Don’t send any preserves, my love 
—they have fruits of all the kinds we have, & by art bring 
them to great perfection...... I don’t know what my 
dear sister Moore will think of me for not going to see Kitty 
Mead. Bobby Barclay’s wife told me that she had had bad 
fits some time ago, which greatly distressed Parson Duchee’s 
wife, & that she had been removed from there a good while, 
& it was reported was got better of the fits...... When 
thou sees Betsey Roberts & Nancy Emlen give my love to 
them, and to our good neighbours in 3™ Street & M. Craig. 
cee we My dear A. D. remarks that there’s no such thing 
as writing long letters without saying silly things (or to 


SaraH DILLwyn. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI. p. 456.) 


1759 Aug. 28 Knowles Margaret d. John and —— May 13 1758 

1734 Jan. 2 Knowlman Susannah d. Robert and Dorothy 5 wks. 

1734 July 17 Kollock Jane d. Jacob and Margaret 6 mos. 

1741 Aug. 19 Jacobs. Jacob and Mary 1 mo. 

1746 Mch. 4 John s. Jacob and Mary baptised by Mr. Aneas Ross 
Dec. 9 1745 

1748 Nov. 6 Phillips. Jacob and Mary Sept. 26 1748 

1751 July 25 Margret d. Jacob and Mary Nov. 4 1750 

1754 June 24 Jacobs. Jacob and Mary July 29 1758 

1751 Nov. 6 Kooly George s. George and Priscilla Oct. 16 1751 

1784 Dec. 26 Krameren Jacobina Margareta d. John Matthias and Mar- 
garet 6 mos. 

1755 Nov. 14 Kuhl Mary d. Samuel and Susannah Oct. 21 1755 

1736 May 29 Lacey William s. Thomas and Mary 9 mos. 

1788 Dec. 20 Mary d. Thomas and Mary 2 wks. 

1726 Oct. 31 Lacy Joanna d. Thomas and Mary Oct. 26 

1788 Jan. 1 Johns. Thomas and Mary 4} yrs. 

1788 Jan. 1 Thomas s. Thomas and Mary 6 mos. 

1784 Oct. 27 James s. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 3 dys. 

1740 Aug. 14 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 

1784 Feb. 6 Lamborth Oliver s. Oliver and Ruth 5 wks. 

1744 June 10 Lane John s. John and Ann 3 mos, 

1746 May 17. Mary d. Joseph and Anne Dec. 23 1745 

1747 Aprill12 Anne d. Edward and Mary March 31 1747 

1748 Jan. 1 Williams, William and Ruth Nov. 21 1747 

1754 Jan. 7 Langdon Peter s. Peter and Anne March 2 1751 

1754 Jan. 7 Agnis d. Peter and Anne Nov. 3 1752 

1754 Jan. 7 Newels. Peter and Anne Nov. 11 1753 

1735 Sept. 28 Langley Jane d. Samuel and Penelope 2 wks. 

1787 Nov. 28 Thomas s. Thomas and Penelope 2 wks. 

1752 May 6 Lardner John s. Lyndford and Elizabeth Sept. 6 1751 

1745 July 26 Larrance Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary July 6 1744 

1747 Feb. 17 Thomas s. Thomas and Mary Jan. 19 1747 

1749 Dec. 8 Lewis Morris s. Thomas and Mary Oct. 26 1749 
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1751 April 7 Larrance George s. Thomas and Mary July 25 1750 

1753 Jan. 20 Catherine d. William and Charity May 20 1741 

1736 Jan. 6 Lathbury Elizabeth d. William and Hannah 4 yrs. 

1756 Sept. 27 Laur Magdalenah d. Hartman and Barbary Aug. 28 1756 
1723 Jan. 2 Lawrence John s. Thomas and Rachel —— 


1728 Aug. 11 Longfield s. Thomas and Rachel 1 yr. 2 mos. 
1728 Dec. 25 Catherine d. Thomas and Rachel 7 wks. 

1731 June 18 Longfield s. Thomas and Rachel 1 mo. 

1744 April14 Catherine d. Thomas and Mary Junr. 2 mos. 9 dys. 
1746 April27 Thomas s. Thomas and Mary Oct. 6 1745 

1751 Oct. 24 Johns. Thomas and Mary Sept. 15 1751 

1754 Sept. 5 Robert Hunter s. Thomas and Mary Aug. 28 1754 
1755 Nov. 14 Mary d. Thomas and Mary Sept. 22 1755 

1758 Mch. 8 Morris s. Thomas and Mary Dec. 16 1757 

1758 Aug. 30 Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth June 8 1758 

1760 Oct. 25- Staats s. Thomas and Mary Feb. 15 1760 

1727 April 7 Laycock Samuel s. John and Mary 3 wks. 


1755 July 2 
1755 Nov. 19 
1758 Jan. 22 
1757 Nov. 29 


Samuel s. John and Hannah Sept. 24 1754 

Susannah d. Richard and Katherine July 27 1755 

Catherine d. Richard and Catherine Jan. 26 1756 
Lea Thomas s. Thomas and Elenor July 26 1757 


1720 Oct. 21 Leacock Mary d. John and Mary Sept. 20 
1722 Oct. 6 Susannah d. John and Mary —— 

1730 Jan. 9 Johns. John and Mary 19 dys. 

1732 Feb. 11 Sarah d. John and Mary 2 wks. 

1734 Feb. 5 Josephs. John and Elizabeth 1 mo. 
1736 Oct. 20 Rebecca d. John and Mary 1 mo. 

1739 Aug. 5 Thomas6 mos. Sp. 


1731 July 15 Leaden Abraham s. Benjamin and Susannah 4 mos, 
1782 Dec. 27 Ledra Herman s. Noel and Elizabeth 3 mos. 1 wk. 
1788 Mch. 8 Le Drew Solomon s. Noel and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
1740 Mch. 14 Joseph s. Neel and Elizabeth 7 mos. 

1734 Aug. 17 Le Dru Elizabeth d. Noll and Elizabeth 12 dys. 
1736 Dec. 27 Ledrew John s. Noal and Elizabeth 7 mos. 

1743 Sept. 6 Samuel s. Noel and Elizabeth 26 dys. 

1756 Oct. 8 Rebecca d. Noel and Elizabeth July 11 1752 
1716 July 21 Lee Catherine d. William and Sarah 12 dys. 

1745 Oct. 18 Leeanan William s. William and Ruth April 14 1745 
1720 Sept. 2 Leech Hester d. John and Mary Aug. 29 





1723 Feb. 27. Mary d. John and Mary 

1728 Aug. 25 Rebecca d. John and Mary 1 yr. 4 mos. 
1729 June 27. Joseph s. John and Mary 7 wks. 5 dys. 
1729 Mch. 15 Johns. Ephraim and Jane 3 wks. 

1782 May 28 Jamess. John and’Mary 1 mo. 

1736 May 9 Benjamins. John and Mary 3 wks. 


i Oe 
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1787 Jan. 6 Leech Hester d. Thomas and Ann April 28 1723 
1737 Jan. 6 Johns. Thomas and Ann June 3 1725 

1787 Jan. 6 Thomass,. Thomas and Ann Feb. 18 1727 

1787 Aug. 2 Benjamins. John and Mary 1 dy. 

1756 April11 Thomas s. William and Elizabeth Feb. 29 1756 
1759 June 7 Mary d. Thomas and Mary Sept. 2 1758 

1728 Aug. 18 Leek Sarah d. James and Patience 4 mos. 

1784 Feb. 21 Lees Anne d. Ralph and Mary 16 dys. 

1735 April 1 Johns. Ralph and Mary 9 wks 

1786 May 21 William s. Ralph and Mary 1 mo. 

1758 Sept. 25 Leet Ann d. John and Mary Sept. 11 1758 

1744 Jan. 5 Le Gay Jacob s. Jacob and Mary 28 dys. 

1748 May 25 Legay Benjamin s. Jacob and Mary Nov. 26 1746 
1741 Nov. 29 Leigh Thomas s. Ralph and Mary 3 yrs. 2 mos. 12 dys. 
1755 Oct. 16 Lender Mary d. William and Sarah Oct. 5 1755 
1721 July 30 Lennington Samuel s. Samuel and Katherine June 23 
1725 Aug. 138 Johns. Samuel and Katherine Jan. 1 

1781 Sept. 26 James s. Samuel and Katherine 1 wk. 

1731 Sept. 26 Mary d. Samuel and Katherine 4 yrs. 

1740 June 29 Lennox Richard s. William and Margaret 6 dys. 
1745 Oct. 18 Lester Phillip s. Adam and Anne March 15 1748 
1758 Sept. 17 Margaret d. John and Mary April 17 1758 

1760 Dec. 17 Johns. John and Mary Oct. 5 1760 

1712 June 22 Letort Judith d. James and Elizabeth —— 

1712 June 8 Levens Letitia d. William and Rebeckah 

1720 Oct. 9 Levering John s. Abraham and Anne Sept. 29 
1722 Oct. 19 Randle Johns. Abraham and Anne —— 

1757 Oct. 1 Levers Mary d. Robert and Mary Dec. 21 1756 
1754 Sept. 18 Lewersage Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth July 4 1754 
1729 Feb. 23 Lewis John s. John and Elizabeth 9 dys. 

17380 Aug. 16 Josephs. Phillip and Catherine 4 mos. 

1733 July 18 Benjamin s. Phillip and Catherine 6 mos. 

1735 Aprill0 Jane d. Phillip and Catherine 10 wks. 

1754 June 30 Mary d. Henry and Rebecca Oct. 10 1758 

1735 Aug. 3 Lincoln Mordecai s. Abraham and Rebecca 15 mos. 
1750 Feb. 11 Johns. John and Catherine Dec. 17 1749 

1731 July 18 Lindsey Sarah d. Alexander and Sarah 19 yrs. 
1731 July 18 Mary d. Alexander and Sarah 16 yrs. 

1752 June 21 Mary d. William and Sarah April 14 1752 

1788 April 29 Linney Joseph s. Peter and Frances 5 wks. 3 dys. 
1734 Dec. 15 Williams. Peter and Frances 2 wks. 7 dys. 

1737 July 10 Josephs. Peter and Frances 3 wks. 

1738 Dec. 27 Samuels. Peter and Frances 17 dys. 

1747 Mch. 8 Linning William s. William and Ruth Jan. 26 1747 
1734 Aug. 17 Lions Robert s. John and Catherine 7 mos. 
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1789 Nov. 21 Lisby Mary Catherine d. Zachariah and Septima 11 mos. 

1757 Mch. 14 Littleboy Mary d. Robert and Honour Feb. 15 1757 

1781 Dec. 25 Lloyd John s. William and Rebecca 10 mos. 3 wks. 

1735 Sept. 20 Susannah d. Charles and Elizabeth 13 mos. 

1785 Nov. 5 Mary d. Charles and Elizabeth 4 yrs. 

1736 Aug. 8 Susannah d. Charles and Elizabeth 3 wks. 

1749 Nov. 5 Lock Catherine d. William and Jane Oct. 11 1749 

17538 Feb. 4 William Okley s. William and Jane Jan. 4 1753 

1744 Oct. 8 Lodwigspigle Ann Catherine d. John and Eve Mary 6 dys. 

1732 Jan. 19 Loftes Frances d. Charles and Mary 1 mo. 

1714 Nov. 21 Loftis James s. Lester and Anne 3 wks. 

1710 Feb. 24 Loftus Thomas s. Leason and Ann —— 

1749 Feb. 26 Long Elizabeth d. Robert and Jane Feb. 17 1749 

1742 June 2 Longcomb Ann d. Richard and Grace 18 yrs. 6 mos. 

1710 Lord Gregory was born ye 1" and baptised ye 8 of March 

1711 May 18 Gregory s. Theodorus and Mary 2 dys. 

1714 Aug. 29 Mary d. Theodorus and Mary —— 

1748 Dec. 23 Lorte Mary d. John and Susannah June 9 1747 

1744 Sept. 8 Loure Hermon s. Edmund and Barbara Dec. 25 1743 

1714 Oct. 20 Lovegrove Mary d. John and Dorothy 2 wks. 

1715 Dec. 28 Johns. John and Dorothy 1 dy. 

1737 Aug. 14 Lovelespe Robert s. George and Susannah 14 dys. 

1734 Oct. 30 Low Robert s. Robert and Margaret 9 mos. 

1788 Mch. 14 James Bullars. Robert 1 yr. 

1738 Dec. 29 Lowder Samuel s. Ralph and Catherine 3 yrs. 

1788 Dec. 29 Susannah d. Ralph and Catherine 7 mos. 

1748 Aug. 21 Mary Catherine d. Hartman and Barbara July 15 1748 

1751 Mch. 3 Lower Mary d. Hartman and Barbara Aug. 18 1750 

1732 Oct. 1 Lownes George 24 yrs. 

1734 June 6 Lowry Hugh s. Richard and Mary 5 dys. 

1746 April 2 Martha d. Robert and Mary Nov. 4 1745 

1760 Oct. 18 Mary d. Robert and Mary Feb. 13 1760 

1721 Mch. 10 Lowther Robert s. Ralph and Catherine March 3 1721 

1726 Mch. 9 Mary d. Ralph and Catherine 4 mos. 

1740 April 8 Mary d. Edward and Elizabeth 18 mos. 

1748 Nov. 6 Ludgate Elizabeth d. John and Jane Sept. 18 1748 

1731 Mch. 7 Lunn John s. Samuel and Sarah 4 mos. 

1740 Jan. 20 Lushwood Anne Margaret d. John and Anne Margaret 
5 wks. 

1780 Feb. 22 Lybert Henry s. Michael and Barbary 2 wks. 

1758 June 30 Lyndal Mary d. Thomas and Judith April 5 1751 

1753 June 30 ——s. Thomas and Judith March 18 1753 

1743 Mch. 16 Lyneal Samuel s. Richard and Dorcas 5 dys. 

1738 April 3 Lynn John s. John and Elizabeth 13 dys. 

1726 Sept. 11 Lyons John s. John and Elizabeth July 20 





1748 Oct. 


1723 May 
1729 Aug. 
1731 Sept. 
1732 July 
1783 Dec. 
1737 May 
1739 Feb. 
1740 May 
1740 May 


1744 Feb. 
1744 June 
1745 June 
1745 July 
1746 Mch. 


1747 July 
1748 Jan. 

1748 Oct. 

1749 Oct. 

1749 Oct. 

1750 Jan. 
1753 Feb. 
1754 June 
1742 Nov. 
1781 July 
1733 Aug. 
1735 July 
1721 Jan. 
1721 Feb. 


1723 Aug. 
1734 Jan. 
1740 Mch. 
1740 Sept. 
1742 Aug. 
1742 Aug. 
1748 July 
1758 May 
1759 Oct. 
1749 May 
1738 Oct. 
1739 Oct. 
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23 Lyons Elizabeth d. James and Grace March 17 1747 


1758 April19 McAfee William s. Daniel and Honour April 4 1758 


1 McCall William s. George and —— 
20 Margaret d. George and Anne 1 mo. 
20 Margaret d. George and Ann 5 mos. 
19 Elinor d. George and Ann 5 wks. 
26 William s. George and Anne 14 dys. 
28 Jane d. George and Anne 4 mos. 

10 William s. George and Anne 6 mos. 

3 Anne d. Samuel and Anne 16 mos. 

3 Samuels. Samuel and Ann 7 wks. 


1742 April 7 Johns. Samuel and Ann 18 mos. 15 dys. 


2 John Serl s. Samuel and Ann 2 mos. 3 wks. 
22 Isabella d. Samuel and Ann May 24 1748 

5 Mary d. Samuel and Anne Sept. 8 1744 
20 Jasper s. George and Lydia 

6 Anne d. Samuel Junr. and Anne — 


1747 April 8 Margret d. Charles and Mary March 7 1747 


23 Samuel s. Samuel Sr. 
5 Mary d. Samuel and Anne March 138 1747 
13 Catherine d. George and Lydia Nov. 20 1748 
26 Mary d. George and Lydia June 2 1749 
26 Catherine d. Samuel Senr. and Anne Aug. 9 1749 
1 George s. Samuel and Anne Sept. 21 1749 
9 Elinor d. Samuel and Anne Jan. 14 1753 
11 Lidia d. George and Magdalen Sept. 29 1753 
10 McCleian Elizabeth d. John and Deborah 2 wks. 
18 McCollister John s. John and Mary 2 mos. 
5 Mary d. John and Mary 5 wks. 
28 Johns. John and Mary 3 mos. 
9 McCoomb Rebecca d. John and Elizabeth Jan. 9 1721 
10 Johns. John and Elizabeth Dec. 22 1696 and Rebecca 
his wife d. Joseph Redman March 3 1708 
21 Johns. John and Rebecca 
18 McCoy Francis s. Francis and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
2 Margaret d. Francis and Margaret 6 wks. 
24 McCuah Patrick s. Patrick and Hannah 9 dys. 
8 McDaniel Charles s. James and Mary 6 wks. 2 dys. 
8 James s. James and Martha 5 yrs. 10 mos. 3 wks. 
10 Mary d. James and Mary April 6 1748 
20 James s. Hugh and Mary Feb. 24 1752 
14 Sarah d. John and Bridget Aug. 24 1757 
1 McDonald Sarah d. William and Jane Feb. 5 1749 
17 McDowell William s. Robert and Ann 12 dys. 
15 Robert s. Robert and Ann 5 wks. 
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1746 Oct. 6 McFarling Simiah d. Neal and Anne Sept. 20 1746 
1758 Oct. 28 McFunn Mary d. William and Lydia June 5 1758 

1740 Dec. 27 McGaugh William s, William and Elizabeth 5 mos. 
1752 May 5 McGlaughlin Mary d. Phillip and Hannah Feb. 27 1752 
1751 July 28 McGloghlin William s. William and Mary June 138 1751 
1757 Dec. 9 McKane Thomas s. Daniel and Elinor Dec. 10 1757 
1759 July 8 McKenny Rebecca d. William and Hannah Feb. 23 1759 
1736 Jan. 16 McKinnen Charles William s. Samuel and Sarah 2 mos. 
1755 Sept. 28 McKinsey Temperance d. Kennath and Mary Sept. 15 1755 
1758 Aug. 23 McKinsie William s. Kenneth and Mary July 30 1758 
1738 Mch. 4 McKnight Martha d. William and Martha 3 wks. 

1739 Oct. 30 William s. William and Martha 1 dy. 

1744 Feb. 24 Georges. William and Martha 1 dy. 

1781 May 18 McLoughlin William s. Edward and Anne 7 wks. 

1786 Nov. 8 McLoughnin Oliver s. Dennis and Alice 1 mo. 

1740 June 22 McMahone John s, William and Elizabeth 10 wks. 

1733 Sept. 9 McMekin Agnes d. Robert and Sarah 9 dys. 

1741 Jan. 5 McMekins John s. Robert and Sarah 7 wks. 

1741 Dec. 24 McNorton Mary d. Phillip and Sarah —— 

1757 Feb, 3 McOleton Jane d. William and Sarah Feb. 11 1757 

1727 Aug. 18 McVeagh William s. Neal and Margaret 1 wk. 

1788 Jan. 26 Maack Catherine d. Jacob and Anne 6 dys. 

1715 May 15 Mackarty Abigail d. Daniel and Sarah 8 yrs. 6 mos. 
1728 April 25 Mackchall Archibald s. George and Anne 10 mos. 

1785 Aug. 7 Mackrill Anne d. John and Margaret 16 mos. 

1749 June 7 Thomas s. Mary widow Nov. 3 1736 

1721 Aug. 22 Macomb Elizabeth d. John and Thomasin Aug. 14 

1729 Aug. 6 Maddox Mary d. Joshua and Mary 3 wks. 5 dys. 

1732 Feb.- 4 Mary d. Joshua and Mary 3 wks. 

1789 Sept. 21 Alexander s. Joshua and Elizabeth 6 yrs. 11 mos. 
1760 Sept. 7 Francis s. Francis and Judith Sept. 1 1760 

1760 Sept. 7 Davids. Francis and Judith Sept. 1 1760 

1742 Feb. 14 Made John s. John and Ann 16 dys. 

1755 July 27 Magee William s. Thomas and Elizabeth June 29 1755 
1730 Nov. 18 Maggee John s. George and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1749 Dec. 24 Malcolm Margret d. John and Margret Nov. 24 1749 
1751 Jan. 20 Williams. John and Margret Nov. 28 1750 

1752 July 21 Johns. John and Margret April 18 1752 

1755 May 12 Mary d. John and Margaret March 8 1755 

1757 Jan. 16 Malcomb Henry s. John and Margaret Dec. 12 1756 
1785 July 15 Mallaby Elizabeth d. Thomas and Anne 5 wks. 

1715 May 29 Mallard James s. Robert and Sarah 3 mos. 

1789 Nov. 11 Manaville Richard s. William and Mary 4 yrs. 6 mos. 
1751 April14 Manaway Henry s. Henry and Dorothy Feb. 22 1747 
1759 Feb. 25 Manlove George adult 1758 
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1748 Aug. 20 Manney Francis s. Francis and Margret July 21 1748 
1751 Dec. 28 Margret d. Francis and Margret Nov. 26 1751 

1787 April 24 Many Anne d. Francis and Mary 3 wks. 

1738 Sept.10 Mary d. Francis and Mary 3 wks. 

1741 Dec. 25 Jamess. Francis and Mary 6 wks. 

1750 June 15 Anne d. Francis and Margaret May 17 1750 

1754 Aprilll Johns. Francis and Margaret March 11 1754 

1760 Jan. 24 Mary d. Francis and Margaret Dec. 31 1759 

1728 Dec. 26 Marcomb Mary d. John and Thomasine 

1756 July 18 Mark Ruth d. John and Rachel July 4 1755 

1757 Jan. 6 Margaret d. John and Rachel Nov. 26 1756 

1755 Sept. 10 Markland John s. Thomas and Anne Aug. 8 1755 
1741 Mch. 18 Markley Elenor d. Theodore 8 wks. 

1760 Dec. 20 Marks John s. John and Rachel Sept. 24 1760 

1750 June 24 Marr Sarah d. Garret and Mary May 25 1750 

1754 Aug. 18 Marsden Humphry s. Humphry and Mary Oct. 4 1752 
1754 Aug. 18 Mary d. Humphry and Mary Aug. 11 1754 

1787 April19 Marshall Mary d. James and Margaret 5 wks. 

1742 Jan. 14 Marshel John s. James and Margaret 6 wks. 

1757 Oct. 23 Martindall Elizabeth d. Joseph and Margaret Oct. 10 1757 
1726 July 27 Mason Ann d. Thomas and Mary 

1729 July 16 Thomas s. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 

1756 June 7 James s. Abraham and Catherine Feb. 3 1756 

1759 Mch. 19 James s. Abraham and Catherine Sept. 21 1757 
1760 Oct. 6 Catherine d. Abraham and Catherine April 12 1760 
1725 Nov. 24 Mathias William s. John and Elizabeth Oct. 16 

1725 Nov. 24 William s. John and Elizabeth Oct. 16 

1735 July 10 Matthews Henry s. Henry and Martha 1 dy. 

1736 Nov. 15 Joseph s. Christopher and Elizabeth 3 yrs. 10 mos, 
17386 Nov. 15 Johns. Christopher and Elizabeth 1 yr. 10 mos. 
1748 Feb. 5 Elizabeth d. James and Elizabeth Dec. 5 1747 
1741 Aug. 19 Mattucks Sarah d. Henry and Rebecca 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
1740 July 24 Maugridge George s. William and Anne 7 wks. 

1743 Dec. 18 Ann d. John and Elizabeth 25 dys. 

1748 May 15 Maxey Mary d. Joseph and Dorothy 21 dys. 

1711 Sept. 7 May Moses s. Jacob and Susannah —— 

1756 Sept. 22 Johns. Robert and Susannah April 22 1756 

1758 Dec. 6 Rebecca d. Anthony and Mary Aug. 27 1758 

1729 Aug. 13 Maynyard Samuel Guy s. Samuel and Catherine 1 wk. 
1732 April 21 Mayor Mary d. Robert and Elizabeth 4 mos. 

1757 Oct. 3 Mays Ann d. John and Ann April 27 1757 

1734 Aug. 12 Mekins Elizabeth d. Robert and Sarah 1 dy. 

17389 May 5 Melcher Susannah d. John and Mary 5 wks. 

1750 May 8 Meredith Hugh s. Hugh and Margaret April 3 1750 
1760 Oct. 11 Hannah d. Charles and Mary March 8 1760 
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1712 Mch. 30 Meridith Joan d. Owin and Susannah 6 dys. 


1725 Dec. 19 
1726 Sept. 9 
1780 Oct. 24 
1741 Aug. 26 
1742 Mch. 7 
1742 Mch. 7 
1745 Aug. 6 
1746 May 22 
1748 June 26 
1758 Jan. 22 
1760 Nov. 
1714 Feb. 
1741 June 9 
1741 June 9 
1741 June 9 
1745 May 19 
1732 Nov. 


Sarah d. John and Margaret Oct. 18 
Thomas s. Owin and Hannah Sept. 4 

Mary d. John and Margaret 10 yrs. 10 mos. 
Jane d. Hugh and Mary Dec. 5 

Hannah d. John and Margaret 11 yrs. 
Rachel d. John and Margaret 8 yrs. 

John s. John and Margaret June 18 1745 
Thomas s. Hugh and Mary Jan. 10 1745 
Benjamin s. Hugh and Mary Aug. 12 1747 
Mary d. Charles and Mary Dec. 22 1757 


13 Merritt John s. John and Mary 6 mos. 
24 Middleton Mary d. John and Elizabeth —— 


Edward s. Edward and Ann 5 yrs. 6 mos. 
Thomas s. Edward and Ann 8 yrs. 6 mos. 
Ann d. Edward and Ann 7 mos. 

John s. Edward and Ann April 20 1745 


12 Miles John 23 years 


1749 Sept. 24 Milington John s. Thomas and Jane Aug. 25 1749 


1712 July 
1720 July 6 
1742 Nov. 14 
1742 Nov. 14 
1745 June 7 
1745 Nov. 2 
1751 Mch. 17 
1754 Jan. 20 
1754 Feb. 24 
1756 Sept. 16 
1758 June 25 
1758 June 25 
1759 Feb. 1 
1760 Nov. 18 


25 Miller Benjamin s. Stephen 1 yr. 2 mos. 


Nathaniell s. Jonathan and Blandina June 29 
Mathias s. Michael and Margaret 1 wk. 

Michael s. Michael and Margaret 1 wk. 
Elizabeth d. Nathaniell and —— 

Jonathan s. Nathaniell and Elizabeth Sept. 18 1745 
Anne d. William and Margret Feb. 19 1750 
Frances d. John and Frances Dec. 22 1753 
Mary d. William and Margret Aug. 6 1753 
John s. Henry and Catherine Sept. 4 1756 

John s. William and Margret Sept. 20 1755 
Elizabeth d. William and Margret April 5 1758 
Henry s. Henry Sept. 11 1758 

Ann d. Henry and Catherine Nov. 4 1760 


1752 Feb. 12 Millington Thomas s. Thomas and Jane Jan. 15 1750 
1738 June 18 Miranda Joseph s. George and Ann Magdalen 1 mo. 


1789 Sept. 13 
1740 June 4 


1741 Dec. 25 Mirander Jeremiah s. George and Anne Magdalen 4 mos. 


Isaac s. Samuel and Mary 8 yrs. 
Mary d. George and Ann Magdalen 8 dys. 


1786 June 11 Mirick Henrietta d. Richard and Sarah 4 mos. 2 wks. 
1727 Dec. 27 Mitchel Elizabeth d. Nehemiah and Rachel 18 wks. 
1720 Sept. 4 Mixell Johannes s. Andreas and Anna Maria —— 


1729 Oct. 


1 Mockridge Mary d. William and Ann —— 


1725 Oct. 18 Mois James s. James and Sarah —— 


1726 Nov. 11 


1734 Oct. 6 Moite Daniel s. John and Sarah 4 mos, 2 wks. 


Rebecca d. James and Sarah Nov. 4 
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1748 Dec. 4 Molineux Francis s. Francis and Elinor March 14 1748 
1712 June 15 Mollart John s. William and Catherine 1 mo. 

1747 July 26 Monemaker Sarah d. Henry and Alice June 10 1747 « 
1746 July 18 Monroe Roland s. Roland and Rebecca June 14 1746 


1747 July 21 
1733 Oct. 


Rebecca wife of Rowland 


7 Montaune John s. Peter and Margaret (Indians) 3 yrs. 


1781 Mch. 14 Montgomery Anthony s. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 wk. 


1733 Aug. 6 
1735 June 8 
1788 April 12 


Elizabeth d. Thomas and Elizabeth 5 wks. 
Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth 8 wks. 
Thomas s. John and Elizabeth 2 wks. 


1720 Aug. 17 Moon Elizabeth d. Jasper —— 
1720 Jan. 12 Moone Elizabeth d. Thomas and Elizabeth 
1711 July 19 Moor Somerset s. John 6 dys. 


1729 Jan. 5 
1729 Oct. 22 
1729 Oct. 22 
1729 Oct. 22 
1730 April 30 
1733 Feb. 28 
1734 Feb. 6 
1735 Nov. 5 
1736 Aug. 27 
1737 Jan. 81 
1737 Jan. 31 


Sarah d. Francis and Susannah 8 wks. 

William Lock s. William and Wilhelmina 3 yrs. 2 wks. 
Wilhelmina d. William and Wilhelmina 2 yrs. 5 mos. 
John s. William and Wilhelmina 3 wks. 2 dys. 
Elizabeth d. Robert and Elizabeth 13 mos. 3 wks. 
Rebecca d. William and Wilhelmina 7 dys. 

Mary d. Francis and Susannah 3 yrs. 

Charles s. Robert and Elizabeth 2 yrs. 9 mos. 
Elizabeth d. Robert and Elizabeth 4 mos. 

Sarah d. John and Mary 6 mos. 

Ann d. John and Mary 6 yrs. 


1716 April 30 Moore Catherine d. William and Phebe 3 dys. 


1728 Sept. 22 
1731 June 1 
1733 July 25 
1739 May 24 
1740 Oct. 7 
1742 Oct. 11 
1744 Oct. 11 
1759 Aug. 11 


John s. Robert and Elizabeth 8 mos. 
John s. William and Wilhelmina 4 mos. 
Isaac s. James and Anne 5 mos. 
Elizabeth d. Charles and Mary 1 dy. 
Charles s. Robert and Elizabeth 10 mos. 
John s. Charles and Mary July 3 1742 
Margaret d. Charles and Mary 8 dys. 
Thomas s. Thomas and Mary Sept. 6 1758 


1760 Aug. 16 More Jane d. Robert —— 3 wks. 


1710 Jan. 
1713 June 14 
1713 June 14 
1713 June 14 
1713 June 14 
1721 Feb. 22 
1725 Dec. 27 
1726 Oct. 18 
1730 Mch. 30 
1737 Nov. 27 
1739 Nov. 22 





1 Morgan Blandina 17 yrs. 


Cadwallader s. John and Winifred 6 yrs. 6 mos. 
Ann d. John and Winifred 7 yrs. 6 mos. 
Catherini d. John and Winifred 8 yrs. 
Elizabeth d. John and Winifred 1 yr. 

John s. Benjamin and Sarah Jan. 25 1721 

Ann d. Phillip and Margaret —— 

Samuel s. Benjamin and Sarah Oct. 7 

Sarah d. Benjamin and Sarah 3 wks. 

Mary d. Evan and Mary 3 wks. 

Sarah d. Evan and Mary 1 mo. 
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1741 Aug. 30 Morgan Elizabeth d. Evan and Mary 6 wks. 4 dys. 

1744 Nov. 2 Annd. Evan and Mary 1 mo. 

1768 Sept. 24 Morgatroid Mary d. James and Mary April 6 1751 

1780 Oct. 25 Morgrage William s. William and Ann 1 mo. 8 dys. 

17382 June 17 Morphew Owen s. Owen and Elizabeth 2 mos. 

1735 June 14. Johns. Anne 5 dys. 

1711 Oct. 18 Morris Jane wife Israel] 29 yrs. 

1722 Jan. 22 Branscom —— 

1723 July 10 James s. James 

1729 Oct. 5 Johns. David and Bridget 4 dys. 

1738 July 9 Sarah d. James and Elizabeth 5 yrs. 

1788 July 9 Hannah d. James and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1739 Mch. 28 Kesia d. Thomas and Lydia 8 mos. 

1741 Aug. 18 Thomas s. Thomas and Abigail 2 mos. 11 dys. 

1754 May 7 Roberts. Francis and Catherine April 21 1754 

1754 Aug. 15 Samuels. John and Hannah March 4 1754 

1757 Oct. 1 John adult 

1757 Oct. 1 Johns. John and Hannah June 13 1757 

1748 April30 Morriss Miriam d. Thomas and Lydia 6 mos. 

1745 June 14 ~Lydia d. Thomas and Lydia 

1737 Mch. 25 Morrow Hannah d. Patrick and Abigail 5 mos. 

1744 April 1 Morton Catherine d. William and Esther 7 wks. 4 dys. 

1746 Jan. 19 Williams. William and Hester Jan. 7 1745 

1760 July 12 George s. George and Sarah Oct. 29 1759 

1760 Oct. 11 Hannah d. Benjamin and Catherine March 7 1760 

1730 May 31 Moss Ann d. Matthew and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1735 Oct. 26 Thomas s. Thomas and Sarah 1 mo. 

1721 Jan. 28 Mountague Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Jan. 27 1721 

1736 Sept. 27 Moyer George Henry s. George and Parvenor 14 dys. 

1752 Nov. 16 Moyes James s. John and Anne Oct. 20 1752 

1737 Nov. 13 Moyte John s. John and Sarah 1 yr. 

1714 April 25 Mullard Ann d. Robert and Catherine —— 

1740 Nov. 2 Sarah d. John and Christian 5 wks. 

1740 May 25 Mullen Robert s. Thomas and Anne 1 yr. 10 mos. 

1740 May 25 Johns. Thomas and Anne 1 yr. 1 mo. 

1756 June 3 . Elizabeth d. Thomas and Margaret July 21 1755 

1743 May 30 Mulleneux Elenor d. Francis and Elenor 1 yr. 9 dys. 

1741 July 12 Mullin Thomas s. Thomas and Ann 3 wks. 4 dys. 

1742 Aug. 24 Ann Magdalene d. Thomas and Ann 8 wks. 3 dys. 

1743 Nov. 20 Mary d. Thomas and Ann 138 dys. 

1745 Aug. 6 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Ann July 14 1745 

1745 Feb, 17 Mallinox James s. Francis and Elenor 17 dys. 

1750 Dec. 5 Mullock Mary d. Joshua and Elinor Nov. 2 1750 

1727 Aug. 9 Mullord Willmot s. Robert and Katherine 6 yrs. 
‘1752 April 3 Mulock Thomas s. Joshua and Elizabeth March 25 1752 
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1734 Sept. 5 Multy Joseph Pratt s. Robert and Frances 8 dys. 
1740 Sept. 10 Munroe John s. Patrick and Abigail 14 mos. 
1737 Aug. 7 Murdock Susannah d. William and Mary 2 wks. 
1739 July 15 William s. William and Mary 3 wks. 
1741 Oct. 19 Samuel s. William and Mary 5 wks. 
1744 Mch. 7 Thomass. William and Mary 19 dys. 
1746 Jan. 28 Hannah d. William and Mary Jan. 5 1745 

748 July 21 Johns. William and Mary June 27 1748 
1750 Aug. 8 Margret d. William and Mary July 15 1750 
1752 Feb. 27 Sarah d. William and Mary Feb. 1 1752 
1753 Dec. 20 James s. William and Mary Nov. 27 1753 
1753 Aug. 5 Murray —— d. James and Christiana July 21 1753 
1756 Oct. 8 Murrey George s. James and Christiana Sept. 19 1756 
1759 June 3 Murry James s. James and Catherine Feb. 26 1759 
1734 May 19 Myter Jacob s. John and Anne Margaret 4 wks. 
1751 April 23 Naglee Catherine d. John and Elizabeth Dec. 31 1750 
1717 May 29 Nailor Benjamin s. Robert and Dorothy 1 mo. 
1781 Nov. 7 Nawden Henry s. Henry and Elizabeth 26 wks. 
1723 June 16 Naylor James —— P. B. 
1734 Dec. 10 Neal James s. Tobias and Alice 2 mos. 
17387 Dec. 28 William s. Tobias and Alice 3 mos. 
1789 May 27 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Nabella 4 mos. 3 wks. 
1743 Jan. 30 Susannah Catherine d. John and Catherine 9 mos. 
1758 Nov. 14 Mary d. James and Mary Nov. 1 1758 
1788 June 25 Neesham William s. John and Elizabeth 2 mos. 

1740 Nov. 14 Neeson Margaret d. John and Mary 3 wks. 2 dys. 
1748 July 10 Georges. John and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1739 July 9 Neeve Barnabas s. Thomas and Dina 3 yrs. 6 mos. 
1789 July 9 Sarah d. Thomas and Dina 6 yrs. —— 

1735 Mch. 3 Nellson Nelse Newble s. Nelse Newble and Alice 1 dy. 
1785 Mch. 8 Daniel s. Nelse Newble and Alice 1 dy. 

1711 Nov. 3 Nelty Rebekah d. Matthew and Ann 4 yrs. 9 mos. 
1729 Aug. 19 Newberry William s. John and Elizabeth 3 wks. 3 dys. 
1748 Sept. 11 Newman John s. Andrew and Catherine 9 mos. 1 dy. 
1746 Aug. 7 Newton Robert s. Robert and Elizabeth 

1751 July 21 Mary d. Richard and Rebeca Aug. 6 1750 

1758 Dec. 1 Jobns. Robert and Rebecca March 29 1758 

1781 Dec. 27 Nicholas William s. William and Elizabeth 2 dys. 
1728 Feb. 11 Nicholds Dianah d. Edward and Eliza 2 yrs. 

1738 Aug. 19 Nicholls Sarah d. Richard and Anne 6 mos. 

1783 Aug. 2 Nichols Elizabeth d. William and Mary 3 dys. 

1758 Oct. 6 Nicholson Abraham s. William and Grace Aug. 15 1757 
1760 Nov. 2 Johns. George and Sophia July 3 1760 

1746 Oct. 9 Nickelson Mary d. William and Mary Oct. 11 1742 
1746 Oct. 9 Sarah d. William and Mary Sept. 26 1746 
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1718 Sept. 3 Nickolson Daniel s. John 1 yr. 9 mos. 

1709 Oct. 23 Night Mary d. William and Elizabeth 7 mos. 
1747 June 10 Nigley John s. John and Elizabeth March 2 1747 
1728 Dec. 5 Nixon Boell s. Richard and Sarah 2 wks. 


17380 Dec. 11 
1785 April 19 
1735 April 19 
1789 Sept. 12 
1742 Nov. 21 


Thomas s. Richard and Sarah 6 mos. 
John s. Richard and Sarah 2 yrs, 
Sarah d. Richard and Sarah 8 wks. 
John s. John and Mary 9 wks. 
Joseph s. James and Mary 3 mos. 


1740 June 30 Noble Anthony s, Anthony and Flower 10 wks. 


1744 July 5 


Thomas s. Anthony and Flower 18 mos. 


1714 June 6 Norris —— d. Thomas and Rebecca 16 yrs. 


1759 July 15 
1759 July 15 


Elizabeth d. John and Mary June 6 1759 
Sarah d. John and Mary 175- 


1725 Aug. 13 North Sarah d. John and Sarah —— 


1726 Mch. 7 
1742 Oct. 19 
1751 July 30 
1751 July 30 
1755 June 12 


John s. John and Sarah 5 yrs. 

Hannah d. George and Ruth 6 mos. 2 wks. 
Mary d. George and Ruth Sept. 12 1746 
George s. George and Ruth Oct. 16 1750 
William s. John and Susannah April 20 1755 


1727 July 2 Norton Jacob s. William and Mary 5 wks. 3 dys. 


1780 Oct. 29 
1748 Feb. 21 
1749 Aug. 18 


Norton s. John 6 dys. 
James s. Jonathan and Dorothy Feb. 16 1748 
William s. Jonathan and Dorothy July 1 1749 


1725 Oct. 24 Norwood Elizabeth d. Henry and Elizabeth 


1726 Dec. 26 Matthews. Henry and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
1728 Dec. 26 Henry s. Andrew and Sarah 3 mos, 2 wks. 
1780 Jan. 2 Mary d. Henry and Elizabeth 4 mos. 8 wks. 
1780 Nov. 5 Charless. Andrew and Sarah 2 wks. 

1731 Sept. 24 Elizabeth d. Henry and Elizabeth 8 wks. 
1738 Nov. 27 Susannah d. Henry and Elizabeth 9 wks. 
1784 Aug. 1 Sarah d. Andrew and Sarah 19 mos. 

1738 July 4 Ann d. Henry and Elizabeth 16 dys. 

1740 Mch. 80 Anne d. Henry and Elizabeth 5 mos. 

1741 Aug. 30 William s. John and Mary 10 dys, 

1747 May 13 Josephs. John and Mary June 18 1745 


1758 Dec. 24 Nuttle Samuel s. Samuel and Mary Dec. 8 1753 


1757 April 27 
1759 Mch. 4 


James s. Samuel and Mary Dec. 31 1756 
John s. Samuel and Mary Jan. 18 1759 


1710 Feb. 10 Oakly Ann d. Thomas and Mary 2 mos. 


1728 May 12 
1730 Aug. 4 


Mary d. Thomas and Susannah 11 wks. 
Jane d. Thomas and Susannah 8 mos. 









1738 Dec. 19 O’Brian Margaret d. Timothy and Honor 2 mos. 
1758 April16 Johns. William and Catherine April 15 1758 
1731 Mch. 9 Oburn Mary d. William and Anne 8 yrs. 3 mos. 
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1732 Nov. 19 Oburn William s. James and Mary 7 wks. 

1752 Oct. 5 Okil Anne d. George and Anne Aug. 25 1752 

1745 Jan. 10 Okill John s. George and Ann 20 dys. 

1747 July 81 Jane d. George and Anne July 3 1747 

1744 May 26 Oliphant Benjamin s. Thomas and Mary 7 mos. 20 dys. 

1721 July 5 Oliver Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth born ye first day 
of June at sea on board ye London Hope 

1747 Dec. 25 William s. Thomas and Elizabeth Nov. 11 1747 

1750 Sept. 29 Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth Feb. 22 1749 

1781 Nov. 27 O’Neal Susannah d. Terrance and Mary 1 mo. 

1785 Sept. 30 Alice d. Bryan and Margaret 12 mos. 

1788 Oct. 27 Margaret d. Bryan and Margaret 2 yrs. 8 mos. 3 wks. 

1747 June 10 Ord John s. John and Anne March 9 1747 

1748 Aug. 10 Marthad. John and Anne April 16 1748 

1749 Nov. 8 William s. John and Anne Oct. 11 1749 

1752 Mch. 20 Thomass. John and Anne Dec. 20 1751 

1729 Aug. 24 Osborn Sarah d. Robert and Mary 6 wks. 

1751 June 2 Peter James s. George Lewis and Jane April 6 1751 

1740 July 21 Osborne Jeremiah s. Robert and Mary 5 mos. 

1725 Mch. 2 Osburn Jeremia s. Robert and Mary 

1731 May 22 Roberts. Robert and Mary 4} mos. 

1734 May 30 Samuels. Robert Jonathan and Maria 6 dys. 

1735 July 16 Jamess. William and Mary 2 wks 

1735 Oct. 5 George Ellwood s. William and Jane 3 wks. 

1752 Oct. 31 Isabella d. George Lewis and Jane Sept. 2 1752 

1735 Oct. 6 Oswald Mary d. James and Mary 3 yrs. 5 mos. 

1735 Oct. 6 Elizabeth d. James and Mary 14 mos. 

1736 May 9 Margaret d. James and Mary 9 dys. 

1742 April11 Oswell Jacob s. John and Dorathea 11 dys. 

1740 April 21 Overthrow George s. William and Martha 16 wks. 

1716 May 13 Owen Mark s. Peter and Mary 1 mo. 

1728 July 28 Mary d. James and Susannah 3 wks. 

1787 July 31 Owner James s. James and Margaret 2 wks. 

1786 Oct. 24 Ozburn George s. George Lucas and Jane 1 mo. 

1787 Jan. 1 Roberts. Robert and Sarah 2 wks. 

1712 Aug. 16 Paddison Ann d. Robert and Sarah 2 wks. 

1711 Oct. 14 Page John s. George and Mary 2 wks. 

1715 May 1 Amey d. George and Mary 1 mo. 

1742 Feb. 14 Painder John Jacob s. Jacob and Margaret 4 dys. 

1756 Jan. 16 Paine Sarah d. Thomas and Mary Jan. 6 1756 

1756 Jan. 16 Ann d. Thomas and Mary April 6 1755 

1717 Aug. 1 Pairtree —— d. James and Ann 8 dys. 

1751 Aug. 18 Pall James s. William and Elizabeth Nov. 6 1750 

1714 Mch. 14 Palmer Daniel s. Jonathan and Ruth 4 yrs. 6 mos 

1714 Mch. 14 Ruth d. Jonathan and Ruth 2 wks. 
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1714 Mch. 14 Palmer Sarah d. Jonathan and Ruth 2 wks. 

1721 Jan. 6 Mary d. George and Mary Dec. 10 1720 

1721 Sept. 21 Johns. Robert and Elizabeth Aug. 24 

1781 Jan. 10 Israel s. Jonathan and Ruth 6 yrs. 

1744 June 20 Lethea d. John and Elizabeth June 23 1743 

1747 May 2 Elizabeth d. Samuel and Jane April 30 1747 

1748 Mch. 19 Margret d. John and Deborah Feb. 11 1748 

1750 Jan. 20 Deborah d. John and Deborah Jan. 3 1749 

1751 April 23 Hester d. Samuel and Catherine April 24 1750 

1758 Feb. 10 Mary d. John and Deborah Jan. 15 1753 

1753 Sept. 26 Samuel Alexander Jenkins s. Samuel and Catherine 
Aug. 27 1753 

1755 Sept. 6 Thomas s. Samuel and Catherine July 30 1755 

1751 Dec. 38 Pane Rachel d. James and Mary Dec. — 1751 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Rotes. 


HALL—BRADING—CARMICKE.—The following entries are copied 
from an old Breeches Bible in the possession of Captain P. G. Wat- 
mough, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia: 

W" Hall the first sun of William Hall and Sarah his wife wass borne 
one the 22 day of Octoberin 1701 it being betweene 3 & 4 aclock in thee 
morning and one the 4” called Wednes Day 

Sarah Hall thee Eldest Daughter of William Hall & Elizabeth his 
first wife wass borne thee 18 day of Aprall in thee year 1689 © in 29 
die ol hoe 4 and Departed this Life on Thursday the 27 Oct abt 11 
aclock at night 1748 

Hanna Hall thee 3 daughter of William and Elizabeth wass borne 
one the 20 | of March in the yr 1692 

Elizabeth Hall thee 4 daughter of William & Elizabeth wass born 
one thee 81 day of Desember 1694 of a monday about 3 aclock in thee 
after noone 

Elizabeth Hall died the day before —— day in m Y sd 1699 

Ann Hall the 5 daughter of William Hall and Elizabeth wass born 
one y® 9 day of Desember in the yeare of our lord 1699 it being one a 
tuesday a boute 4 in the morning & departed this life one ye 15 day of 
Feborray 1703, on a fasst day 

1 Sarah Hall Borne the 18" Day of Aap™ 1689 and Departed this Life 
on Thursday 27" Octob* ab‘ 11 aclock at night in the year 1748 

1 Hanna Hall the 3 Daughter of William Hall and Elizabeth his 
wife was Borne on y* 20 a of March in 1692 

1 Elizabeth Hall y* forth Daughter of William Hall and Elizabeth 
wife was Borned Desamber y* 31d in y® yeare 1694 of a Monday a bout 
three aclock in y® after noone 

Nathaneill Brading Aidged aboute Thirtysix: — of age Died y* 
ninth Day of January aboute Three or four a Clock In y* morning 
In y® year of our Lord 1712-18 

Laus Deo In Salem 

On the 16 Day of 8* Anno Domine 1713 Peter Carmicke and Sarah 
Brading Daughter of Wm Hall of Salem towne wear Maried together 
By ye Revt Mr Boise 

On Tuesday the 17" day of Augt. in the forenoon at eleven John 
Carmicke eldest son of Peter & Sarah his wife was Borne Anno y' 1714 
on the 25 9% our Son John recd Baptism by ye rev’ Mr Mansell who 
was his Godfather 1715 & Departed the 27 May 1754 

On Thursday 14" Feby: Eliz: eldest Daughter of Peter & Sarah was 
borne about a quarter of eight at night 1716 & Apll 14" 1719 she was 
Baptised by ye Rev’ Mr Gerard who was her Godfather 

n Saturday Stephen Second son of Peter and Sarah was Borne abt. 
twelve at noon 1718-9 Jan 31" and Apll. 14" 1719 he was Baptized by 
ye Rev* Mr Gerard & my Son Jo" was his Godfather 

On Monday 15 day of Jan. 1721-2 abt. 10 at night Sarah second 


1 These appear to be duplicate entries, in another part of the Bible. 
VoL. xvi1.—8 
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Daughter of Peter & Sarah was Borne & on the 11'" day of March was 
aed by ye Rev‘ Mr Hodgson & Doc. Reily & Mary Saill stood for her 
1721- 

On Monday ye 26 of 8 1724 abt. 3 in y* morning Clementina ye 
third Daughter of P. & Sarah was borne and on ye 24" of 9" she was 
Babtizt & Mr Hodgson who was her Godfather. On ye 15” Jany 
1724-5 she Departed this Life & on May 24 1728 my wife Sarah was 
Delivrd of a Dead Girl by Doctors Graham & Griffeth Owen after a ter- 
rible Labour of 8 days &c. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE SIEGE OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, 1775.— 
We are indebted to Captain P. G. Watmough, Chestnut Hill, for the fol- 
lowing extracts of a letter from E. E. Watmough, an officer on the Brit- 
ish man-of-war “Glasgow,” Captain Teringham How, to his brother 
James Horatio Watmough, Esq., in Rotterdam, and dated at Boston, June 
4, 1775: ' 

“T have just retr’d after spending a very agreeable 4 months with my 
friends at Halifax, on leave from the Admiral. It is a favour that is 
Rarely obtained. I wrote you from Halifax and gave you an account 
of a skirmish between the Yankees and Regulars—The Regulars met 
with a almost total Defeat. Superiority of numbers on the side of the 
Provincials in a great measure contributed to it. But last Saturday 
27th. May, the signal for landing the Marines from the fleet was made. 
I was por Loe to go in our Long boat to cover the Landing, which we 
did. I then had the command of 8 men and 2 swivels. After the sol- 
diers were landed we went 3 miles up Chelsea River to bring down a 
schooner of arms. We began to tow her at 8 o'clock at night. At 9 
o’clock the Provincials ee their fire on us at about 100 yards distance 
and kept it up till 4 in the —< The schooner was burnt tho. we 
defended her ’till the last. She had four 4 pounders continually firin 
on them; there was likewise 2 field pieces on boats besides swivels. 
had one man shot in my boat, one wounded and my self, but I can 
assure you I came off with more honour than hurt—a small scratch in 
the side was all I suffered. We lost in all 15 killed and wounded—their 
loss is uncertain. We are all in a very melancholy situation at present, 
under a breastwork or fortification thrown up by the Yankees. The 
Continental Congress has voted 100,000 men for the ensueing Campaign, 
which at present are within 2 miles of our advance works. God only 
knows what will be the end of all this, I hope it will end well.” 


AMERICAN JEWISH HIsTORICAL SociETY.—The first meeting of this 
Society was held on December 15, 1892, at the Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, and was opened by an address from the President, Hon. Oscar 
8. Straus, outlining the scope of the work of the Society. The following 

apers were submitted: Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, “Jews in the American Plantations between 1600 and 
1700,” “Americana at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition,” “A Political 
Document of the Year 1800;” Rev. Henry Cohen, Galveston, Texas, 
* Historical Notes on the Jews of Jamaica;” Dr. 8. Solis-Cohen, Phila- 
delphia, “ Note on David Hays, a Patriot of the Revolution ;” Moses A. 
Dropsie, Esq., Philadelphia, “ Reminiscences concerning the Jews of 
Phi adel phia ;” Herbert Friedenwald, Philadelphia, ‘Notes on Jews 
mentioned in the Journals of the Continental Congress ;” J. H. Hol- 
lander, Baltimore, ‘‘ Dr. Jacob Lumbrozo, of Maryland;” Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, ‘‘ Notes on Jews 
of Philadelpbia from published Annals ;” Col. Charles C. Jones, Jr., Au- 
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usta, Georgia, ‘Settlement of the Jews in Georgia;” Max J. Kohler, 

New York, “Beginnings of New York Jewish History ;” Prof. J. B. 
McMaster, University of Pennsylvania, ning ore: “On Methods of 
Historical Research ;’’ Rev. Dr. S. Morais, Philadelphia, ‘‘The First 
' Jewish Congregation in Philadelphia;” Lucien Moss, rs a 
“John Moss a Barnet Phillips, New York, “ Note on Jews in the U. 8. 
Navy ;” N. Taylor Phillips, Esq., New York, “A Landmark ;” Hon. 
Simon W. Rosendale, Albany, New York, “ A Pennsylvania Document 
concerning the Franks Family ;” David Sulzberger, Philadelphia, “ Notes 
on the Jewish Burial-Grounds of Philadelphia.” 


ROSTER OF THE OFFICERS OF “ THE LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES” 
(Penna. MaG., Vol. XVI. p. 423).—For “Thomas Butter” (p. 427), 
Major of the Fourth Sub Legion, read Thomas Butler. He was the officer 
who refused to obey the order of General Wilkinson, directing the cut- 
pe ys of queues, and was court-martialled. When he died he was buried 
with his queue. Ensign William Pitt Gassaway (p. 428), of the same Sub 
Legion, and noted “deceased,” was killed in a duel at Legionville by 
Lieutenant Daniel St. Thomas Jenifer (p. 428). I.C. 


A JouRNEY TO PITTSBURGH, PA., BY STAGE, IN 1808 (PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. XVI. p. 458).—The “Mrs. Butler and her daughter, Mrs. 
Mason” (for ‘“‘ Mason” read Meason), were the widow and daughter of 
General Richard Butler. Mrs. Butler resided on what was then called 
Marbury Street, a short distance from the magazine bastion of Fort 
Pitt. The house is still standing. Mary Butler was born in Carlisle, 
Penna., April 10, 1785; in April of 1805 married. Colonel Isaac Meason. 
She died November 30, 1878, at Uniontown. oo 


“ Dares oF BrRTH AND DEATH OF CHARLES THOMSON AND HIS 
WiFrE.—Joseph Parker Norris, writing to John Jay Smith, under date 
November 6, 1838, states: 

“ Agreable to promise I now furnish you with the date of the birth 
and decease of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson. 

‘Charles Thomson was born in the Village of Gortede, County of 
Derry, in the North of Ireland, in November, 1729. Died at Harriton, 
Merion Township, Montgomery County, August 16th, 1824. Aged 94 
Years 9 months & — days. 

“Mrs, Thomson was born December Ist, 1731, and died September 6th, 


1807. 
“ Of Charles Thomson it may be said, 
“Homo amantissimus patria, maximi animi, summi consilii, singularis 
constantiz. 
“ A Patriot’s even course he steered, 
’Mid Faction’s wildest form unmoved, 
By all who marked his course, revered, 
By all who knew his heart, beloved.” 


DANIEL HUMPHREY, OF HAVERFORD.—On page 471 of Dr. George 
Smith’s “‘ History of Delaware County,” in the —_~ jo notices there 
is what purports to be a list of the children of Daniel Humphrey. 
This list is both incomplete and incorrect, as will be seen on an exam- 
ination of his will at the office of the register of wills, Philadelphia, 
The following is a short abstract of that doewment. Will of Daniel 
Humphrey, No. 402 of 1735, Book E, page 827: 

“ Daniel Humphrey of Haverford wife Hannah, Sons Samuel, Joshua, 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Charles, Edward, Jonathan, Solomon, Benjamin [the latter deceased, 
leaving a widow, Esther, and two children, Hannah and Anne], daugh- 
ters, Hannah, Elizabeth Martha, Rebecca,—Executrix, wife Hannah 
and daughter Hannah, Trustees—cousins John Humphrey and David 
Humphrey and sons Samuel, Joshua and Edward, Dated the 26" day of 
9" month 1784 proved April 7 1735.” Howarp Wifiuiams Lioyp. 


A List OF PERSONS BELONGING TO BURLINGTON PARTICULAR MEET- 
ING, 1776.—I enclose a copy of “A List of Persons belonging to Bur- 
lington particular Meeting; taken in the 9" mo: 1776,” in the hand- 
writing of George Dillwyn, with marginal note, “113 men & women of 
Age to be active Members.” The first column of figures is headed ‘“‘ The 
Families number’d,” the second ‘‘ Whole Number of Men Women & 
Children,” the third “The number of Persons who are independent in 
each Family.” The list of names is headed ‘The Names of the inde- 
pendent Members in each Family.” 


~~ 














i Thomas Rodman ...... 1) 2 | 29 Pearson Rodman...... 7 1 
John Barker’s Wife. .... 45 80 Christopher Weatherill. .. 1 1 
2 John Rodman’s Wife.... 4 1 | 31 JamesSmithSenr...... 3 1 
/ ; — — ee 4 : | = ane —— ee ae ee : : 
I anielSmith........ 7 ann RN iaty ie to 
6&6 JamesCrait......... 4 1 | Elizabeth Barker. ..... 1) 
Peter Weerell., 2.03 os 2 $4 ~ Abigail Martin ....... 2 f 3 
a). oe ‘Sapa: eee i 
Hannah Smith // 33:3! 1 85 { Sarah, his Daughter ||: ; i} 3 
Martha Noble........ 1 86 Benjamin Clark....... 2 1 
- Edward Cathrall...... 1 4 | 87 Jonathan Guest. ...... 6 1 
a= as Aad eo) Se ie : 38 mid ho a wis Owe we } H 
eee 39 ames Kinsey........ 
8 Catherine Callender .... 1 1 40 Elizabeth Haines...... 2 1 
9 Joseph Smith........ 3 1 41 William Burradaill..... 4 1 
10 Ferner A a ik he ee : 1 42 — — rer : ; 
ts) I ie «6 & ae 43 omas a ae . 
u Robert Smith jun™ ..... 1 | 4 | 44 Ralph Smith’s Wife. .... 1 1 
Catherine Smith:...... 1 | 45 Sangston Carlisle’s Wife 1 1 
OS eae ; J | 46 David Overton ....... 1 
3 a ee ore : he paca, 
14 Daniel Bacon,Sen*..... * 4 from Town. 
15 Richard Smith Mercht . . 3 1 4a { Robert Grubb. ....... 4 } 1 
TF 5} 8 Abeaham Sool, 7 i 
James Verree..: 2... 1 S James Rinear’s Wife -::. 1 1 
17 < Mary Harris......... 1 ' 3 | 59 Isaac Weatherill’s Wife... 1 1 
Rebecca Harris....... 1 51 William Hulingsjunt.... 1 1 
18 Hannah Hartshorne ... . i} 2 | 52 Zachary Antrim ...... 7 1 
Han* Hartshorne junt ... 1 { Tho* RodgersSent ..... 4 } 9 
i 19 JameBmith......... eae ee a Re 1 
20 Samuel Eyre’s Re + oe 1 1 | 54 . Thos — er 4 1 
21 Sam! Fow’s Wife .. . — 2 | 55 { William Jones ....... i} 2 
j mca So my tes — 4) — eee 
i 2 = — ae * : | 57 ae Deacon’s Wife .. . : H 
am Hewlings . am Deacon ...... 
23 1 James Smith jun" 3s 2 | $8 Rich¢ Fennamore’s Wife |: 1 1 
i 24 Thomas Weatherill 2 1 | go George Deacon....... S &£ \ 
} 2 <AnnCarlisle ........ 1 1 | 6 =BarzillaiDeacon...... » & 
' 26 Joseph Weatherill ..... 1 1 | —_— — | 
27 Genes p Sacemee PEND : a sound ar * | 
i 2a nJohnson ..... Om® JONER . 1. ws ee ene 
28 Abigail Bishop ....... 1 } 2 | Rich* Smith Moores Town . 38 2 
T.8. 
LETTER FROM E148 Hicks TO SAMUEL Parsons, OF NEw YORK.— > 


“ PROVIDENCE, 8* of 34 mo, 1816. 
“ |. . I noticed thy remark on the increase of rents, and the cause 
from which it most likely doth proceed, Covetousness . . . it seems to 
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be a time and a case similar to one the Apostle makes mention of, that 
blindness in part has happened to Israel... . And when my mind is 
brought to an enquiry what is the cause of this blindness, and turning 
away from the truth & seeking after this world’s Glory and riches, the 
answer is, that the principal first cause is an undue thirst after human 
learning and science, as this kind of knowledge always — up young 
minds, and the time spent in obtaining it introduces idleness and Idle- 
ness generates a desire to obtain riches by their wit and their learning, 
in opposition to Honest and frugal Industry. I therefore am brought 
to believe that the striveing after and obtaining much human science, 
by our young friends, will prove (I fear) the most baneful of any thing 
that can happen to them, as I am persuaded that in the same propor- 
tion as they give up their precious time, in the pursuit of unecessary 
earthly studies and creaturely science, in the same proportion (as a 

eneral rule) will such grow more and more blind and ignorant, in 
divine knowledge. And I think every observing mind will assent to 
this truth, if they will let the multitude of facts speak and be witness 
in the case. 

‘“‘T have made my observations as I have passed along in this Country, 
and it is clear to my observation that human learning and science is a 
means of producing more suffering and oppression on the inhabitants 
than any other cause, and yet the poor creatures are too blind to see it; 
their taxes I believe are generally treble to what they are in our State, 
and I see nothing else to create the excess but their abundant Schools, 
Colleges, and learned men, who are to be supported without labour, by 
the industry of a few, and these are so stript with taxes, I do not know 
how they get along as well as they do, but - pitty is often excited as 
I pass from gpa to place under a sense of their great ignorance and 
superstition, by which they are burthened and borne down. . . . With 
love to Self Wife and Mother in which my companion joins, I rest 
thy affectionate Friend 

“Exias Hicks.” 


THE WeEtsH TRAcT.—The following is a copy of an original paper 
endorsed “ D. Powels Acc‘ of y® Welch Purchasers in Gen',” but unfor- 
tunately lacks any date. 

“‘ An account of the purchasers concerned in the Welsh Tract granted 
by the Generall wart wich the said tract was Laid out and such 
Lands as hath bin Laid out by war” Dulie Executed within the same 
and ist of y® ould England Parishes. 

“Charles Lloyd and Margaret Davis, 5000 acres; Richard Davis, 
5000; William Scion 1000; John Poy, 750; John Burge, 750; Wil- 
liam Mordant, 500; William Powell, 1250; Lewis David, 3000; Morris 
Llewlin, 500; Thomas Simons, 500; John Bevan, 2000; Edward Prich- 
ard, 2500; John Ap John and Thomas Wyn, 5000; Edward Joanes 
and John Thomas, 5000; Richard Davis, 1250; Richard ap Thomas, 
5000; Mordicia Moore, in Right of ——, 500; John Millinton, 500; 
Henry Right, 500; Daniell Med——, 200; Thomas Ellis, 1000; Thomas 


Ellis for B. Roules, 250; Thomas Ellis, on acct Humphrey Thomas, 
100; David Powell, 1000; John Kinsy, 200; David Meredith, 250; 
David Davis, 200; Thomas John Evan, 250; John Evans, 100; John 
Jormon, 50; David Kinsy, 200; Evan Oliver, 100; Samuell Mills, 
100; Thomas Joanes, 50; David Joanes, 100; John Kinsy, 100; 
Daniell Hurry, 300; Henry Joanes, 400; John Ffish, 300; John Day, 
300; Burke and Simson, 1000; The whole Comp|" 50000 acres.” 
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Queries, 


BRISTOL AND LioypD FAMILIEs.—The first Bristol of whom I have 
found any record is Thomas, whose name is in the Philadelphia tax-list 
for 1698. There is one assessment for £80, and farther on in the list a 
second for £40. Were there two of the name, father and son, or but 
one? Is anything known of ancestry and marriage of Thomas Bristol? 
August 16, 1762, Dan. Bristol took out letters of administration on the 
estate of Thomas Bristol, deceased. Was Dan. a son of Thomas, and 
was the latter the Bristol of the tax-list? The administrator filed no 
account, so that the papers give but little information. 

A Margaret Bristol married Robert Gerrard June 9, 1711. Was she 
a sister of Dan.? Date of death, etc.? 

Dan. Bristol, who lived in Oxford Township, and was a farmer, married 
Hannah ——? Should like to know something of her, date of mar- 
riage, etc. 

he children of Dan. and Hannah,—1, Thomas; 2, Hezekiah; 3, 
Isaac; 4, Jacob; 5, Margaret; 6, Rebecca; 7, Elizabeth; 8, Hannah. 

Dan. Bristol’s will was written March 1, 1768, and proved April 11, 
1770. The bequests are,—To Thomas, 5 shillings; to Hezekiah, £25. 
and 6 acres of land at s. e. corner of plantation T we live on, adjoin- 
ing land of Richard Finny and Tacony lane [where is that on the 
present city _ ?]; to Dan, £40; to Jacob, £5; to Sarah, £5; these are 
children of Hezekiah,—to son-in-law William Busby, £5; to son-in-law 
George Keen, 5 shillings; to daughter Margaret, wife of George Keen, 
£40; to daughters Rebecca and Hannah, £55; to sons Jacob and Isaac, 
the remainder of money from sale of house. [This house at corner of 
Fourth and Race Streets, and the above bequests were paid from pro- 
ceeds of sale of house.] The remainder of property went to Mrs. Bris- 
tol, whose will was proved September 7, 1778 ; she left everything to her 
son Thomas. 

1. Thomas Bristol lived at 403 N. Second Street, old numbering, and 
owned other property, and he was a flour- and grain-dealer. Will exe- 
cuted August 3, 1802, and proved November, 1802. Bequests,—403 N. 
Second Street to sister Hannah, also other property ;—to nephew Robert 
Wells ;—to sister fe we Arden ;—to Mary dau. of his brother Isaac 
Bristol ;—residue to Thomas L. Bristol, Rebecca, dau. of William Busby 
Elizabeth Wells, wife of Samuel Wells, to Sarah McGrady widow, and 
to Thomas Keen, son of Elijah Keen. 

2. I have seen no notice of Hezekiah Bristol, except in his father’s 
will. A Sarah Bristol married Chas. McGrady June 6, 1790. Was she 
a daughter of Hezekiah? 

3 married Mary Jenkins May 10, 1774. They had a daughter 

, mentioned in will of Thomas Bristol. A Mary Bristol died 
August 11, 1833, aged fifty-six years, in Second Street above Green, also 
another Mary Bristol, February 25, 1828, aged seventy-nine years (see 
Friends’ Records, Northern District). I suppose they were the widow 
and daughter of Isaac. An Elizabeth Bristol married William Sam- 
mons May 15, 1800. Was she a daughter of Isaac or Hezekiah? 

4. Jacob Bristol married Sarah Lloyd, license dated September 25, 
1769, St. Paul’s Church Record. Children,—Thomas Lloyd, died Jan- 
uary 9, 1809, aged sop ad Tacy, said to have died of yellow fever, 
1804—there is some dispute about the existence of this daughter; 
Elizabeth, married to Hugh Maxwell, November 15, 1800, the ceremony 
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performed by Rev. Ezekiel Cooper. Mrs. M. died in Lancaster, March 
26, 1826, in her forty-fifth year. 

5. Margaret married, first, Geo: Keen, July 31,1755. Was Elias 
or Elijah Keen, mentioned in wills of Thomas and Hannah Bristol, a 
son of George and Margaret (Bristol) Keen? Mr. Keen was still alive 
in 1768. His widow married, secondly, Arden, of New Jersey. 

6. Rebecca; was she wife to William Busby, mentioned in will of 
Dan. Bristol as his son-in-law? 

7. Elizabeth Bristol married, February 26, 1776, James Landy. Was 
she the Elizabeth Wells, wife of Samuel Wells, mentioned in will of 
Thomas Bristol, and twice married, first to James Landy, and secondly 
to Samuel Wells? 

8. Hannah Bristol died 1834. Will executed December 13, 1833. 
Bequests were,— 

1. To Thomas, son of Elijah Keen. 

2. To each of the seven children of Thomas Keen. 

3. To John, son of Elias Keen. 

4. vi Rebecca Caroline Busby. [Was she a daughter of William 
Busby? 

5. To Rebecca Folwell. 4 -aeong 
wae Hannah, wife of William Comly, and daughter of Samuel 

ells. 

7. To Betsy, or Patsy, daughter of Samuel Wells. 

8. To Mary Narr, daughter of Sarah McGrady. 

9. To John Landy. [Was he son to Elizabeth and James Landy ?] 

10. To each of the children of “ my niece” Elizabeth Maxwell. 

11. To Isaac Eliot, a friend. 

12. To Catherine Hilbourn, her nurse. 

18. Residue to above legatees, share and share alike. 

Ruth Lloyd, in her marriage certificate, is said to be the daughter of 
Thomas Lloyd “late of the County of Bucks and Province aforesaid 
Deceased and Sarah his wife.” I should like to know something of the 
ancestry of Thomas Lloyd and wife. Rebecca Folwell, mentioned in 
the will of Hannah Bristol, was a friend of the two families, and the 
Folwells being early settlers in Southampton Township, Bucks County, 
it =v be that these Lloyds were from the same district. 

I do not know of more than three children of Thomas and Sarah 
Lloyd, though I think there were sons. 

1, Sarah married Jacob Bristol. Mr. Bristol’s name is in the directory 
for 1791, and his widow’s name appears for 1793. Mrs. Bristol died in 
the home of her son-in-law, Hugh Maxwell, at Lancaster, July 15, 1831. 

One MS. obituary states that she was one hundred and eight at her 
death ; another statement places her birth in 1732. She was buried in 
Friends’ Ground at Lancaster. Family tradition bears that her daugh- 
ter was disowned by Fourth and Arch Streets Meeting on account of her 
“disorderly” marriage. 

2. Ruth Lloyd married in Philadelphia Meeting William Cox, of 
Philadelphia, son of John and Martha Cox, d ; 2 Newcastle, 
Delaware. Date of marriage January 14, 1773, Friends’ Records, Book 
B, - 233. In what meeting-house were they married? 

he bride’s mother was a resident of Philadelphia at this time, appar- 
ently.» They had, I think, but one child, John G., who was living in 
the latter part of 1801, but was dead when his father’s will was made 
in 1810. illiam Cox's property, after death of all annuitants, reverted 
to Philadelphia Friends for the education of poor children; he died 
April 30, 1811. Mrs. Cox died February 21, 1822, aged eighty-five. 
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Her will made January, 1818. Bequests to John C. Maxwell, her grand- 
nephew ; to Margaret Williams; to James Lloyd, of Darby, son of Isaac 
Lloyd [was there any relationship between Mrs. Cox and these Lloyds ?] ; 
to Sarah Kite, wife of Isaac; income of residuary estate to niece Eliza- 
beth Maxwell, principal to be divided among the latter’s children on the 
death of their mother. 

3. Priscilla Lioyd, daughter of Thomas and Sarah, died in Philadel- 
phia, February 3, 1826, aged seventy-five. 

Was there any relationship between these Lloyds and Jonathan Wor- 
rill, of Philadelphia, son of Robert and Elizabeth Worrill? May 11, 
1784, he — Sarah, daughter of Robert and Katherine Lloyd, de- 
ceased. In his will, proved August 8, 1819, he makes bequests to Cath- 
erine Shepherd, wife’s niece; to Rebecca Simmons, sister of Catherine 
Shepherd ; to Margaret Williams; to Catherine, wife of Richard John- 
son, an annuity, to go, at her death, to children of her ‘brother Robert 
Lloyd ; to Susannah, wife of Nathaniel Chamberlain ; to Lydia, wife of 
Robert Lloyd, son of Levi and Hannah. 

Thomas Kennedy and Daniel Niles were witnesses to this will, and 
also to Mrs. Cox’s. 

I should like to have dates and place of birth, marriage, death and 
burial, and any other facts concerning the two families. can 


THE ANCESTRY AND EARLIER LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(PENNA. MaG., Vol. XVI. p. 261).—In this interesting paper Dr. E. D. 
Neill quotes (pp. 267, 278) as historical, Colonel J. L. Peyton’s delightful 
romance, “The Adventures of my Grandfather,” a work published at 
London in 1867, edition one hundred copies. On page 278 Dr. Neill 
erroneously makes the living author instead of his ancestor, John Peyton, 
dine with Braddock and Washington in 1755. Dr. Neill has also used 
“The Adventures” as historical in other papers, since Dr. J. M. Toner, 
in his address, April 10, 1891, on “ George Washington as an Inventor,” 
etc., page 17, quotes the same extract as to i (p. 278) from 
Neill’s “‘ Washington adapted to a Crisis,” etc. Dr. Neill is an accepted 
authority on Virginia ~~ 1 his reputation and accuracy justify 
reliance on his statements. ill he kindly give in the PENNSYLVANIA 
MAGAZINE the grounds on which he bases his acceptance of Peyton’s 
romance as historical authority? Justin Winsor, in his “ History of 
America,” pronounces the work as “ not above suspicion.” No Virginia 
writer quotes from it as historical. Neither the hero, John R. Peyton, 
nor his father, John Peyton, the supposed friend of Dinwiddie and 
Washington, appear on any page of Virginia history. They were evi- 
dently quiet, retiring Virginia gentlemen. In the voluminous corre- 
spondence of Dinwiddie and of Washington their names are not found. 

ery few, if any, of the statements in “ The Adventures” are susceptible 
of historic proof. If the work is historical, much is lost to the student 
of history by the limited edition of the book, and it should be reprinted. 
If it is a romance, it were best recognized as such. Dr. Neill is too 
excellent an historian to allow himself to be misled. W. H. E. 


Hovston, Heuston, oR HeEvson.—Information wanted of —— 
Houston, who settled in Philadelphia. His brother was Dr. Clarke 
Houston, who had a large Presbyterian congregation at eam 
in the north of Ireland. His sister, Mary Houston, married Tl 
McKee, and went to Albany, New York, to settle. 


10mas 
C. 
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GRIFFITH MILEs.—Information is requested as to the descendants of 
Griffith and Bridget Miles, who were married in Radnor, June 20, 1692, 
and whose names also appear in the records of the Pennypack Church 
in 1693? 

Washington, D.C. M. MILEs. 


A PICTURE OF THE OLD FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN BURLINGTON, 
New JERsEY.—I have a painting by Doughty (6. 1793, d. 1856) of the 
Friends’ Meeting-House in Burlington, New Jersey, that was replaced, in 
the latter part of the last century, by the present building. ughty, 
who, of course, had never seen the original structure,—the latest date that 
has been given for its demolition being the year before his birth,—was 
carefully instructed by good authorities in making his drawing, and had 
also the advantage of a sketch already existing, so that his representa- 
tion is probably a fairly accurate one. It is said on page 168, Vol. VIII. 
of the PenNA. MAG., that the old house “was not demolished until 
1792.” Was it not a back building, attached to the “hexagonal one” 
(page 167), represented in my picture and in prints, that was taken 
down in this year, and had not the latter disappeared some years be- 
fore? My reason for supposing this to be the case is to be found in a 
letter from Daniel Smith, dated “ Burlington, 11 mo. 17th, 1786,” in 
which he says, ‘“ Our Meeting House is now:finished except the Steps 
to the out Doors which have temporary Ones of ruff Boards ; at our last 
Quarter the House was Crowded; the Building is thought by most to 
be convenient, for the most part well executed and looks well... . 
a Wall in Front and at the sides of the Lot with stables we wish to 
have done, but a Way to accomplish it for want of Cash does not at 
present open. The Six Square Building is taken down, the back part is 
yet standing but not with the full Consent of the Committees... . 
it is intended at our next Quarter or after to get Liberty to convert it 
to the use of the School house, and presuming on that Meeting’s con- 
sent we have already moved the School Forms into it, and purpose to 
open the School there next Week, under the Tuition of my son Ben- 
jamin whose Mind of late seems turned again to that Employment.” 

The article above referred to (Vol. VIIL) says that the new building 
was completed in 1784, and that the original document giving names of 
subscribers and sums donated for the building still exists. At the close 
of the year 1786, according to Daniel Smith’s letter, “‘ about £260” of the 
total subscriptions (some £1700) “ remains unpaid being mostly in the 
Hands of some tardy subscribers.” There may still be some “ Friends 
in Burlington” who might be interested in Smith’s report of the state of 
the congregation at the time he wrote. ‘Our Meeting,” he says, “on 
the first Day of the Week in the Forenoon remains much as heretofore 
in respect to Number, the Seats below Stairs of one Half of the House 
(the two Gallery Seats excepted) are often nearly filled, sometimes 
rather crowded, but in the Afternoon on First Day, and on fifth Days 
our Company is much smaller, and we do not a little miss those who 
have been of late by Death removed.” 

Doughty’s picture is painted upon the face of a tall clock that once 
belonged to George Dillwyn. 8. 


TRADITIONS OF “ Hope LODGE” WANTED.—“ A Journey from Phila- 
delphia to Bethlehem, June, 1758,” is the title of some MS. verses before 
me. Germantown is thus described: 


“Cheerful we mount, and while the sun ascends, 
Reach the high Hills where Germantown extends ; 











a 
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Here various tasks, mechanic Arts assume, 
And growing Stockings twirl along the loom ; 
Here Beauty shelter’d in umbrageous Seats, 
Eludes the Dog-star’s prejudicial heats ; 
Here the sly quack, by astrologic rules, 
Restores lost Goods to poor believing Fools.” 


It would be interesting to learn something more of this astrologer, but 
my query is more particularly concerned with the mystery of the “lofty 
structures” presently brought to view. It may be observed that the 
mention of Whitemarsh and the Morris house (not to be confounded 
with the one near the Morris road, which was not built until some time 
after 1790) does not preclude the possibility of Chestnut Hill being the 
location of the castle of this “ hapless owner,” with its “ rooms of state” 
and “lofty chambers.” It was certainly, according to the bard, on this 
side of the Wissahickon. The name “ White-marsh” is sufficiently 
indefinite to permit the supposition that in “coming” to it the poet 
meant only that the party had reached the descent from Chestnut Hill 
to the Valley. . 


“‘ Hence our way to fair White-marsh we came, 
White-marsh, the mansion of the Morris name.” 


But this, I confess, does look as if this Morris house, wherever it was, 
was “‘ White-marsh” itself, at least in the poet’s conception, or miscon- 
ception. Is its location known? There is still standing a fine mansion 
built by John Morris, in the first half of the last century (or perhaps 
by Anthony Morris for his son John), near Spring Mill, but this would 
be too far away for the course of our journey. 

The next lines immediately follow those last quoted above : 


“Where the high Hill its humble Temple shows, 
And thro’ the Vale where Wissahickon flows.” 


This would apply well enough to the Whitemarsh church, which has 
been described as “a goodly stone building” in 1718, with a congrega- 
tion of about fifteen members. 

Now for the enchanted castle and its disenchanted lord. Who was 
he, and where was his remarkable dwelling? 


“ But lo! what lofty structures yonder rise, 
O’erlook the plain, and tower to the skies, 
Yet why’s there such a solitude profound, 
Why hangs a hov’ring melancholy round? 
Fair Amaryllis, fairest of the plain, 
The grave Amyntor lov’d, but loved in vain, 
Yet still fond hope, th’ unhappy Swain deceives, 
Still flattering Love the fairest prospect gives, 
For her the Spring its earliest bloom prepares, 
For her the Bark inscriptive Letters wears, 
For her alone, these lofty Structures rise, 
And Art with Nature, to attract her, vies. 
Mistaken Swain! too late, alas, you’ll prove 
That Groves and fountains are the Seats of love, 
For thee, tho’ Nature lavish all her stores, 
And Peace and plenty smile around thy doors, 
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Ah, what avail thy rural wide domains, 

Thy pe fe A meadows, and thy fertile plains ? 
What all the plenty that thy harvest boasts, 
What all the treasures of Peruvian coasts, 
While restless Woe usurps these happy Seats, 
And disappointed Love each joy defeats? 
These scenes but serve each torment to renew, 
The hapless Owner sickens at the view, 

In rooms of State his cruel lot bemoans, 

And lofty chambers echo to his groans, 

Or, lonesome, stalks in a deserted Hall, 

While sighs repentant whisper round the wall. 
Touch’d with such woe, we the sad scene forsook, 
And, Wissahickon, cross thy chrystal brook.” 


The only ancient building of importance still a near White- 
marsh village is that formerly occupied by the Watmough family, and 
known as Hope Lodge. It certainly has lofty chambers and a spacious 
hall, and might once have had ornamental gardens, besides other 
“structures” which bave been taken down. I learn from a grandson of 
James Horatio Watmough, that Hope Lodge was a gift to the latter 
from his friend and cousin, Henry Hope, one of the famous bankers of 
Amsterdam. The conveyance is said to have been made some years 
before 1782. Montgomery, I believe, was detached from Philadelphia 
County in 1784, but I can find no grantee of the property in question, of 
the name of Hope, in the books at the recorder’s office in Philadelphia. 
The identity of the founder and occupant of Hope Lodge (circa 1750) 
remains, therefore, uncertain, supposing, of course, that our “ Amyntor” 
was known of men as Mr. Hope. My informant tells me that Mr. 
Watmough was born in 1756, and Henry Hope about 1740. It is prob- 
able that among the well-known descendants of the former in this 
city, some one will be found able to tell the story of Hope Lodge, a spot 
unaccountably neglected by the historians of Montgomery ——- P 


PENNSYLVANIA VIEWS ON CHINA-WARE.—Information is desired as 
to whether there are Pennsylvania views, in dark blue, on china, other 
than the following: old Philadelphia Library, the Philadelphia Water- 
Works in Centre Square, Fairmount Park views, Staughton’s Church, 
the United States Bank, Hamilton’s Woodlands, Girard’s Bank, 
United States Hotel, the —— at Columbia, Pa., Mendenhall’s 
Ferry, Penn’s treaty with the Indians, Arms of Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, views of Philadelphia, and Franklin’s tomb. 

West Chester, Pa. E. A. BARBER. 


W8HITELOCK.—Information is requested of Thomas Whitelock, who 
was buried in Christ Church in October of 1758,—his parentage, when 
and where born. 

Baltimore. W. W. 


Bryan McDOoNnALD is supposed to have emigrated from Scotland and 
landed at New Castle, Delaware, in 1690 or 1691. He had several sons, 
among them John, Richard, James, and Bryan, Jr. In what part of 
Scotland did he reside? 

Forest Grove, Oregon. W. H. M.D. 
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Byers.—Dr. John Byers presented a claim for “Compensation for 
services as Revolutionary surgeon” to the Second United States Congress, 
first session, 1792-98. The claim was referred to a select committee, 
which appears never to have made any report. The claim will be found 
on page 464 of the House Journal. 

ho was this Dr. John Byers? Was he from Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, or Sussex County, Delaware? I will be grateful fora reply. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Rev. Horace EDWIN HAYDEN. 
. + ne MAULE, AND WAY, OF DELAWARE. —— Webb, of Delaware, 
ad: 


I. James, of Lewes. 

II. Mary Louisa, m. Maule, and had: 

i. Louisa, ii. Charles, iii. William, iv. John, v. Harriet, vi. Deb- 
orah, m. Theodore Parker. 

III. Ann Bond, m., September 6, 1797, Joseph Way, and had: 

i. Harriet, ii. Anne, iii. Joseph Albert, iv. William. 

IV. Harriet, m. 1", 1803-4, John Byers, of Lewes, son of Dr. John 
Byers, of Delaware; m. 24 ? Had, i. Charles, 5. 1804; ii. 
John Alphonse, 5. 1806; iii. Joseph, 5. October, 1808; the 
latter two civil engineers in charge of divisions of the James 
River and Kanawha Canal, Virginia. 

Information of the above families desired by 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Rev. Horace EDWIN HAYDEN. 


Replies. 


GARRETT—KNOWLEs (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVI. p. 128).—The fol- 
lowing minutes are from the Records of Darby Monthly Meeting : 

7th mo. 5th, 1739, “ Nathan Garrett Requesting a Certificate in order 
for marriage with Ann Knowls belonging to Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing, John Griffith and John Davis are appoin to Inquire of his 
Clearness and Draw a Certificate thereof and produce them at our next 
meeting for aprobation.” 

8th mo. 3d, 1739, “The ffr’ds appointed to Draw a Certificate for 
Nathan Garrett produced one which was read aproved of and sn 4 





Mis CAMPBELL (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVI. p. 469).—Captain Robert 
Mis Campbell, of the “Legion of the United States,” was named after 
Mr. Robert Mis, a connection of the Campbells. He was killed in the 
action of August 20, 1794. I. C. 


ANCESTORS OF CALEB GRIFFITH.—Refer to History of York County, 
Pennsylvania, and examine the article on the settlement of Warrington 
Township for account of a Griffith family settled there prior to French 
and Indian war. The family, I believe, came from Chester County. 
An examination of the records at York will determine whether Caleb 
Griffith was connected with this family. 

Hughesville, Penna. Rev. A, STAPLETON. 


PRINCIPIO FURNACE (PENNA. MaAG., Vol. XVI. p. 470).—In the 
query of “‘S” the name of Barnabas Hughes is mentioned. It is sup- 
that he was born in Donegal, Ireland, where he married Elizabeth 

aters, about the year 1745 or 46. In 1748 they settled in the borough 


of Lancaster, where he bought some lots, and three years later rented 
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the Black Bear tavern and farm of two hundred and thirty acres, on 
Conoy Creek, where the Paxtang and Conestoga road crossed, from 
Lazarus Lowry, the Indian trader. The tavern was built in 1732 by 
Captain Thomas Harris, who removed to Harford County, Maryland, and 
was purchased by Mr. Lowry in June of 1751. On June 30, 1753, Mr. 
Hughes became the owner, and ‘established an Indian trading-post, 
which became the starting-point of many Indian traders of Donegal 
and vicinity, with their pack-trains for the Indian country. The mer- 
chants of Philadelphia who supplied the traders with supplies for- 
warded them to the Black Bear for distribution among the consignees. 
Mr. Hughes also became an Indian trader, and made frequent trips to 
the Ohio country. ogee fg French and Indian war, the tavern was 
the first stopping-place after Lancaster, made by the military, as the 
journals of Colonel Burd, Wilkins, and Chaplain Charles Clinton Beatty 
attest. In 1758 Mr. Hughes laid out a town, which, in honor of his 
wife, he named Elizabethtown. In the summer of 1758 he was ap- 
pointed commissary to supply Fort Hunter, and he also supplied camp 
equipage to Raystown for nine companies. He was present at the 
battle of “ Loyal Hanna,” in the autumn of 1758, and was one of the 
first messengers to bring the news to Carlisle. He erected a furnace in 
Washington County, Maryland, about six miles east of Hagerstown. 
After the Pontiac war, Mr. Hughes removed to Baltimore, where he 
died January 2, 1765. He left surviving him his wife Elizabeth and 
four sons and one daughter. 

1. Daniel became the owner of the furnace at Black Creek, South 
Mountain, Maryland, and also of Mount Etna furnace, one mile farther 
down the creek. He owned a third furnace on Antietam Creek, near 
Hagerstown. During the Revolution he manufactured cannon, and was 
commissioned a colonel in the service. He married, first, Rebecca Lux, 
the daughter of a prominent merchant of Baltimore; second, Susanna, 
daughter of the Rev. Michael Schlatter; and third, Mrs. Anne Elliot, 
of Carlisle, Penna., the mother of Commodore Jesse P. Elliot. Colonel 
Hughes left a —— family, who intermarried with prominent families 
in Maryland and Virginia. 

2. John became a captain in the Revolutionary army. He married 
Miss Chamberlain, of Kent County, Maryland, and by her had three 
sons and three daughters. 

8. Samuel moved to Harford County about the year 1764. His three 
brothers transferred their interest in the Black Bear farm and lots in 
Elizabethtown to him, which he sold in 1791 to Captain Alexander Boggs. 
He built a fine residence in Havre de Grace, and also erected a furnace 
near that place, and was interested in the Principiofurnace. During the 
Revolution he made cannon, some of which a few years ago were stored 
in the Navy-Yard at Boston. In October of 1813 the British burned 
and destroyed his furnace and other property. He married Sarah 5 
who died prior to 1790, and had by her several daughters, but no sons. 

4. Barnabas was a posthumous son. He married Miss Beltzhoover, 
of Hagerstown, and died in his twenty-third year. 

5. Elizabeth died unmarried. 

The descendants of Barnabas Hughes are widely scattered through 
the Southern and Western States. 

Columbia, Pa. SAMUEL Evans. 





DorsEY—GALE—DENWOOD—HILL (PENNA. MAG., Vol. XVI. p 
127).—A valued correspondent, who permits me to quote from his letter, 
writes, ‘If you will turn to the Dillwyn pedigree, given in Burks’s 
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Landed Gentry, Vol. I. p. 461, ed. of 1882, you will see it stated that 
both the father and grandfather of the Dillwyns you mention lived in 
America, the grandfather (William Dilwyn) coming to Pennsylvania 
. . . in the time of William Penn. As I remember having seen the 
name ‘ Dilwyn’ on some of the Lancaster County Tax-Lists of the last 
century, I feel sure that George Dillwyn referred to Ais relatives and not 
to his wife’s.” My correspondent’s conclusion has been confirmed by 
other evidence. T. STEWARDSON. 


HowELL—MONTGOMERY— WHEELER (PENNA. MaAG., Vol. XVI. p. 
382).—If “ G.” will call at 3246 Chestnut Street he can hear in refer- 
ence to the Howell, Montgomery, and Wheeler families; also of Mrs. 
C. A. Thurney, daughter of Major-General Howell, of the Revolution- 
ary army. Miss M. W. CLARKSON. 


Book Rotices. 


SwEDIsH HOLSTEINS IN AMERICA FROM 1644 To 1892. CoMPRISING 
MAny LETTERS AND BIOGRAPHICAL MATTER RELATING TO JOHN 
HUGHES, THE “STAMP OFFICER” AND FRIEND OF FRANKLIN, WITH 
PAPERS NOT BEFORE PUBLISHED, RELATING TO HIS BROTHER OF 
REVOLUTIONARY FAME, COLONEL HUGHES, OF NEW YORK. THE 
FAMILIES OF DEHAVEN, RITTENHOUSE, CLAY, Potts, BLAKISTON, 
ATLEE, COATES, AND OTHER DESCENDANTS OF Matruras HOot- 
STEIN, OF WICACO, PHILADELPHIA, ARE INCLUDED. THIRTY-FIVE 
FAMILY PICTURES AND FAC-SIMILES OF LETTERS OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN AND Rev. Nicuouas CoLuin, D.D., ARE GIVEN. By 
Anna M. Holstein, Upper Merion, Montgomery County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Norristown, Pennsylvania, 1892. 8vo, 307 pp., including 
indices. Price, $4.00 


The title correctly explains the contents of this well-printed book, 
and the author’s portrait, placed at the head of the “ Introduction,” is 
that of one who has led a useful life in the service of her country, in 
the hospitals, on the battle-field, and as the well-known Regent of the 
Valley Forge Association, with an energy in nowise abated. This old 
Swedish-American family of Holstein is well represented in portraits and 
biographical sketches, which show a patriotic and respectable class of 
citizens through nine generations. The fac-simile of the Rev. Dr. Col- 
lin’s letter is a quaint and curious autograph, and the thirty-eight por- 
traits (three were added after the title-page was printed) are well done, 
and are all fine-looking men and women, with barely an exception. 
The charming pictures of several children are a pleasant and unusual 
feature in books of this kind. Worthy of special mention are the 
Hughes portraits and the valuable historical material of general inter- 
party ot printed for the first time, connected with the Welsh-American 
family, of whom was John Hughes, the “Stamp Officer,” Lieutenant- 
Colonel Isaac Hughes, Colonel Hugh Hughes, General James Miles 
Hughes, Major Peter Hughes, the late Hon. Francis W. Hughes, At- 
torney-General of Pennsylvania, Isaac Wayne Hughes, M.D., and the 
Hughes of North Carolina. There are some remar able letters of An- 
thony Wayne to John Hughes, dated 1765. Wayne, then nineteen 
years and a half old, managed the affairs of sixteen land companies in 
Nova Scotia, looking after the interests of mo Be Franklin, Hughes, 
Galloway, and others. His letter on Colonel McNutt vindicates the 
charges against Hughes of deceiving the settlers. A most interesting 
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and useful letter in the history of Presbyterianism in this vicinity is 
that of John Hughes to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The gem of 
this collection (pp. 53 and 252, where a photograph copy is given) is the 
letter of Benjamin Franklin to John Hughes, dated London, August 
9, 1765, which has never been in print, in which Franklin expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the rebellious opposition to the Stamp Act, 
advises Mr. Hughes to hold on to his stamp office until the people get 
used to him, pays his fees, sends him his commission, and shows his genius 
as an able “trimmer” in this transaction, against which the tocsin of 
revolt sounded from Boston to South Carolina. Hughes bore the odium. 
It is not too much to say that this letter, published in the lifetime of 
Franklin, would have ruined his political career forever. A 


THE GERMAN ALLIED TROOPS IN THE NORTH AMERICAN WAR FOR 
INDEPENDENCE, 1776-1788. Translated and abridged from the 
German of Max von Eelking, by J. G. Rosengarten. Albany, New 
York, Joel Munsell’s Sons. 360 pp. Price, $5.00 

Captain von Eelking, who is an officer in the army of Saxe-Meiningen, 
originally published his valuable book in 1863, in two volumes of six 
hundred and seventy pages. It has been his aim to give a general view, 
from original documents, of the part taken by the German auxiliaries of 

Great Britain during our war for independence, and he has also sought to 

protect and restore their good name and credit, which has so often been 

- attacked for their taking part in a foreign war. To the translator, who 

has omitted all that relates to the general history of the Revolution, and 

has confined himself to the services of these troops, we are indebted for 
this additional contribution to our history. He has also added many 

valuable annotations to the roster of officers of the Hessian corps. A 

portrait of General Knyphausen and an index of names are included in 

this attractive volume. 


THROUGH COLONIAL Doorways. By Anne H. Wharton. Philadel- 
phia, 1893. J.B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Wharton’s new book, which is now going through the press, will 
contain the following chapters: “‘The Meschianza,” “New York Balls 
and Receptions,” “The American Philosophical —— “The Wistar 
Parties,” “A Bundle of Old Love-Letters,” and “The Philadelphia 
Dancing Assemblies.” It will be attractively printed. 


THE First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, TOGETHER WITH THE SEVERAL ADDRESSES DE- 
LIVERED AT THE MEETING HELD ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1892. Philadelphia, 1893. Printed for the Society 
by J. B. Lippincott Company. 55 pp. 

The collecting of genealogical information has long been recognized 
as an essential part of the work of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, which has expended large sums in the acquisition of its now ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of books and manuscripts pertaining to 
this subject. But the immense amount of material yet to be gathered 
from fast-perishing manuscripts greatly overtaxed the resources of that 
Society applicable to this department, and many members felt the rapid 
growth of interest in genealogy, which has developed of late years, 
rendered the moment an auspicious one for the formation of an auxiliary 
society, which should make the transcribing of records its special object. 
This was effected in February of last year. From the first med re- 
port of the Society we find that its object is the promotion of genealogical 
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research ; the collection and preservation of registers of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths kept by religious societies or individuals, or making 
transcripts thereof; as well as transcripts or abstracts of all kinds of 
official records affording genealogical information. Its membership is re- 
stricted to members in good standing of the Historical Society, and all the 
material collected becomes the property of that institution. Some of the 
results accomplished are: the records of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Philadelphia, and the German Reformed (now Market Square 
Presbyterian) Church, Germantown. The following records are in the 
course of preparation: Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, Oxford, 
Philadelphia ; St. Thomas’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Whitemarsh ; 
Pennypack Baptist Church; Third Reformed Dutch Church, Philadel- 
hia; St. Michael’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Germantown; the 
wedish Lutheran Churches at Swedesborough and Penn’s Neck, New 
Jersey ; German Reformed Church, Alexandria, New Jersey; Baptisms 
in Christ Church and St. Peter’s; and an abstract of the wills re- 
corded in Philadelphia, 1683-1800. In all, thirty-five thousand entries 
from church records and two thousand abstracts of wills have been 
made. This is an exceedingly creditable showing for the first year’s 
work of the Society, and with a largely-increased membership still 
greater results may be confidently expected. The Society will:be glad to 
receive and preserve the work of individuals relating to their own or 
other family history, whether printed or in manuscript, and we are 
pleased to note that a large number of valuable gifts of this kind have 
been received. In addition to the annual report and addresses, the re- 
= of the treasurer and a roster of officers and members are given. 
inted on heavy linen paper, with wide margins, in clear black type, 
with a rubricated title-page heavily panelled, this veritable édition de luxe 
has been published through the eg of a few public-spirited mem- 
bers of the Society. The dues of the Society are five dollars annually. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
AND By-LAws AND REGISTER OF THE NEW JERSEY SOCIETY. 
Trenton, 1892. 40 pp. 

We have received the frst register of the officers and members of this 
Society, compiled by their Registrar, Foster C. Griffiths, Esq. It is 
printed on heavy linen paper and embellished with rubricated head- 
pieces and initial letters. An interesting feature, which we can com- 
mend to other State Societies, is the list of persons represented in the 
New Jersey Society, including the names of persons representing them 
in the Societies in the States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WANTED.—The annual catalogues of the College or Arts Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania for the years 1830, 1836-37, and 1838- 
39, to complete a collection. 
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